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“PEACE IN 


Those of us whose memories are 
not too short can still recall with a 
shudder the fateful days of the late 
1930’s when Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain was doing everything 
possible to avert a general Euro- 
pean war. On September 23, 1938, 
Hitler increased his demands on 
Czechoslovakia and Chamberlain 
agreed to submit them to the 
Czechs. Two days later the Czech 
Government notified London and 
Paris it could not accept Hitler’s 
proposals. On September 27 Britain 
mobilized its fleet. The march of 
events was inexorable. Parliament 
which had been adjourned at the 
end of July till the end of October 
was summoned for the last Wednes- 
day of September. On the 28th 
Chamberlain reported the Czech 
situation to the House of Commons. 
In the midst of his speech, a mess- 
age was passed along the Treasury 
Bench to the Prime Minister. ‘He 
read it; the shadow on his face lift- 
ed; he read it out. There was to be 
a third meeting at Munich. A few 
minutes later, another message ar- 
rived; Mussolini would also attend. 
Germany, Italy and Great Britain 
would meet to discuss once more 
whether there was an alternative 
to war. At the supreme moment the 
tension was suddenly relieved. 


The meeting, attended by Cham- 
berlain, Mussolini, Hitler, and Pre- 
mier Edouard Daladier of France 
took place at the Fuehrerhaus, 
Chancellor Hitler’s personal head- 
quarters in Munich, at one o’clock 
on the morning of the 30th. Britain 
and France yielded to Nazi demands 
for the cession of Sudetenland to 
Germany by Czechoslovakia. Hitler 
signed a “Peace Declaration” with 
Britain. It was thought that a war 
had been averted at the eleventh 
hour. In London half of the citizen- 
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OUR TIME” 


By Sinicus 


ry stood in the drenching rain to 
cheer the home-coming statesman. 
Standing on the balcony of his offi- 
cial residence at 10 Downing Street, 
the British Prime Minister spoke 
with emotion to the cheering thou- 
sands below: 


“My good friends, this is the 
second time in our history that 
there has come back from Germany 
to Downing Street peace with 
honour. I believe it is peace for our 
time.” 


As subsequent events proved, 
Chamberlain had not in _ fact 
brought peace, still less honour, but 
a demonstration that after Munich, 
if Hitler moved further, there was 
no tolerable alternative to war. The 
task which he had set himself was 
to induce Czechoslovakia to aban- 
don her defence against Germany. 
He was to tell the Czechs that Bri- 
tain and France were not prepared 
to come to their aid and that they 
might just as well plead to the ag- 
gressor for mercy to save whatever 
could ke saved under the circum- 
stances. The result which Chamber- 
Jain had achieved was not “peace 
for our time,” but a brief and delu- 
sive respite. At a terrible price he 
had proved the futility of appease- 
ment. 


Now, five years after the late war, 
world peace is again hanging by a 
thread. A powerful nation, far more 
formidable than Nazi Germany, be- 
comes the vehicle of a crusading 
ideal and seeks to impose that 
crusade upon the rest of the world. 
On June 25, 1950, the Republic of 
South Korea was invaded. The 
United States, acting through the 
medium of the United Nations, took 
the lead in an attempt to repel force 
by force. Every commentator prais- 
ed the quick reaction of President 


Truman and pointed out that, this. 
time at least, the Western World 
had not fallen into the trap of ap- 
peasement. The decision of free 
nations to withstand aggression in 
Korea was hailed as the first step 
toward the fixing of a firm line con- 
taining Communist expansion. 
There would be no repetition, it was 
said, of the melancholy retreat 
which took Europe from the Nazi 
reoccupation of Rhineland to the 
rape of Austria and on to the des- 
truction of Czechoslovakia before 
the line was finally drawn in Poland. 


That was a few months ago. It 
was then thought that with a show 
of force and within a short space of 
time the North Koreans would be 
beaten, and notice would have been 
served on Russia,—as it was never 
served until too late upon the Nazis, 
—that any attempt to cross the 
frontiers of the non-Communist 
world by force would be resisted, 
and would, if pressed home, lead to 
a general war. But it soon became 
apparent that the battle could not 
be won so cheaply. The North Ko- 
rean troops had proved their abili- 
ty to fight and the war, so lightly 
started, would be a long one. The 
nations which had applauded Pre- 
sident Truman’s quick reaction tc 
repel aggression and had even sent 
troops to back up the military action 
began to doubt the wisdom of mak- 
ing serious commitment in an area 
remote from the main field of West- 
ern interests. Western Europe, it has 
been pointed out, is democracy’s’ 
first line of defence, and Westerm 
Europe is undefended. The Russiarm 
armies can occupy the continent of 


Europe at will, thus jeopardizing 
the whole Western capacity for 
checking aggression. When the 


United Nations forces suffered re- 
verses after reverses in the first 
part of August, the overtones of 
dissatisfaction became widespread 
and loud. Then suddenly, on Sep- 
tember 15, the United Nations 
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forces effected a landing at Inchon, 
and new notes of optimism were 
sounded. It seemed that President 
Truman was right. after all, and 
General MacArthur not such a bad 
general, and that aggression was 
stopped and the Russians would 
have to think twice before they 
launch a new move of attack in any 
quarter of the globe. 


This optimism, however, died as 
quickly as it had been born. On 
October 1 when the United Nations 
forces were about to cross the 38th 
parallel, Chou En-lai, Premier and 
Foreign Minister of the Chinese 
People’s Republic, warned that his 
Government would not sit idle 
while China’s neighbor was being 
invaded. The war, scheduled to end 
before Christmas, turned a full cir- 
cle when Chinese Communist units 
poured into Korea to aid the already 
Pattered North Korean armies. With 
the war taking a new and more 
serious turn, the question naturally 
arises: Should the United Nations 
forces pull out of Korea and end the 
war there and now, or should the 
United Nations go ahead and force a 
showdown with the Chinese Com- 
munists? 


Clearly, to pull out would be tan- 
tamount to a confession of weak- 
ness. The logical course of action 
would be to prosecute the war to 
the bitter end. Of course that would 
be costly, probably inconclusive, 
and inevitably accompanied by 
great dangers. But when the United 
Nations decided last June to repel 
force by force it should have known 
in the first place that the decision 
itself entailed considerable risks. It 
is always a bad business to start 
something you cannot finish. It 
would have been much better if the 
United Nations had not embarked 
on the grandiose task of checking 
aggression in Korea at all. 


But this does not mean that the 
avenues of a peaceful settlement 
should not be explored. In fact, the 
Political Committee of the United 
Nations have been doing just that 
ever since it had become clear that 
the Chinese Communists were to 
intervene. Its initial attempts were 
met with rebuffs. It redounds to the 
credit of Sir Benegal Rau and his 
‘associates in the Cease-fire Commit- 
tee that they refused to despair in 
the face of insuperable obstacles. 
They tried again and on January 
13 the Political Committee adopted 
the five-point ‘British Common- 
wealth plan” for a Far Eastern set- 
tlement. Great hopes were attached 
to the move. Peking’s reply has now 
been received. Secretary of State 
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Dean Acheson has already declared 
that Chou En-lai’s counter-propo- 
sals are not acceptable. What will 
this lead to? What does Peking 
want to achieve? Will the Korean 
war eventually touch off a global 
conflict? What should the United 
Nations do:? 


* * * * 


Before answering these, let us 
pose another question: Does Com- 
munist China want a general war? 


From talks with persons who are 
in a position to know and by careful 
study of Communist propaganda in 
China, we are convinced that 
Peking definitely does not want to 
precipitate a global conflict. It is 
against the best interest of World 
Revolution, against the best interest 
of the Soviet Union, and, above all, 
against the best interest of Commu- 
nist China itself to touch off a world 
conflict. 


The chances of Communism are 
better today than ever before in 
history. Since the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion in Russia, Communism has ex- 
perienced three boom periods: the 
years following World War I; the 
depression and postdepression era; 
and the present, the greatest of 
them all. 


From 1918 to 1920 Communism 
enjoyed a great period of boom in 
Europe. The great strike wave in 
Central Europe in January 1918, the 
mutiny in the French Black Sea 
Fleet, the upheaval in Hungary, and 
the unrest in the working class in 
Western Europe, bore eloquent wit- 
ness to the impression the Russian 
Revolution had made upon the war- 
weary people of Europe. It then 
seemed that world revolution was 
just around the corner. But it failed. 
It failed partly because of Allied 
intervention, partly because of the 
opposition of fhe Right-wing Social 
Democrats, and partly because of 
the weakness of Soviet Russia itself. 


The great slump should have been 
a golden opportunity for the Com- 
munists to unfurl once again the 
banner of world revolution. But 
they muffed it. What actually fol- 
lowed in the wake of mass unem- 
ployment, .mass misery, insecurity 
and disillusion was not a Commu- 
nist revolution but a _ capitalist 
counter-revolution in the form of 
Fascism and Nazism. Hitler’s ag- 
gressive nationalism soon became a 
real menace to the Soviet Union. 
Instead of antagonizing the rest of 
the world by revolutionary extre- 
mism, the Comintern immediately 


pressed for a “United Front” policy 
which called for the collaboration of 
all anti-Nazi forces. 


Now, after World War II, the 
Soviet Union’s sphere of influence 
encompasses continents. Its army is 
the most powerful in the world, and 
it is in a permanent state of readi- 
ness; but its leaders are by no 
means prepared to stake its military 
strength in a general war. It is not 
necessary. They are doing pretty 
well without one. They would cer- 
tainly have prevented Mao Tse-tung 
from tampering with Korea if they 
had thought that a global conflict 
would result from the intervention. 


‘Nor does Mao Tse-tung relish the 
prospect of a real showdown. His 
regime is new, and millions of 
Cninese people are not yet reconcil- 
ed to Communism. Of course, it is 
difficult for the people to revolt 
against a revolutionary police state. 
Nevertheless, the very existence of 
discontent isin itself a potential 
source of danger. The remnants of 
Kuomintang power now entrenched 
in Taiwan have been waiting for an 
opportunity to stage a comeback. In 
the event of a world conflict, Chiang 
would not fail to make the attempt. 
The Western Powers, which now 
look upon him’ as something of a 
nuisance, will then see to it that he 
gets there. For this reason Taiwan 
is a thorn in Mao’s flesh, and he 
must browbeat the United States 
into surrendering it to him. 


When Peking decided to inter- 
vene in Korea, it was fully aware 
of the risks involved in such an 
undertaking. It is improbable that 
the top leaders had made this 
momentous decision without, first of 
all, taking stock of the international 
situation. Communist regimes have 
not been marked by rashness or 
hysteria. They are realistic and 
cold-headed. They know the dang- 
ers of a modern war. They know 
America’s military strength. But 
they have nevertheless thrown cau- 
tion into the wind and sent their 
troops to Korea. According to their 
propaganda literature they seem to 
have based their action on the fol- 
lowing asumptions: 


1. The United States is no more 
anxious to get itself involved in a 
world war than they are. The 
American people, they think, will 
never be persuaded to fight an all- 
out war unless they have overwhel- 
ming evidence that the conflict is 
unavoidable. And they are not so 
persuaded. America entered the 
Korean conflict under the conviction 
that by countering force by force 
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she was serving the cause of world 
peace. It was an attempt to head off 
.a global war by fighting a little one. 
To the Chinese Communists this is 
sufficient proof that the United 
States does not want war. If they 
~would come to the aid of the North 
Koreans in sufficient strength, the 
Americans would be forced to come 
to terms with them. It must have 
appeared to them that there is 
‘everything to gain and nothing to 
lose in such an adventure. 


2. West-East conflict cannot be 
-won or lost in the Far East. The 
main battle field is Europe and not 
Asia. Moreover, Korea is remote 
from America and it is not possible 
to send an army strong enough to 


overcome the Chinese numerical 
‘strength. The problems of transpor- 
tation are insuperable. And _ the 


United States does not yet in fact 
possess an adequate armed force for 
the purpose. Such being the case, it 
is relatively! safe for the Chinese to 
intervene. 


3. Even if the Americans, for 
the sake of prestige, were ready to 
go to the length of asserting their 
military strength by fighting to the 
finish, would other Powers, prin- 
cipally Britain and India, allow 
them to do so? After all, the war is 
supposed to be fought under the 
United Nations’ banner. The Ameri- 
cans cannot very well go ahead 
without regarding the wishes of 
other participating nations. This 
squares with the Communist theory 
that it is impossible for the capita- 
list states to co-operate on account 
of irreconcilable contradictions. 


4. Granting that America might 
brush aside the foregoing considera- 
tions as irrelevant and carry on the 
war single-handed and regardless of 
costs, the Communists still think 
that they would eventually win the 
war despite their relatively poor 
equipment. First, they have inex- 
haustible man-power. Second, geo- 
graphy and space are on their side. 
In their anti-American campaign, 
which has now reached its peak of 
violence, they have been trying to 
din into the popular consciousness 
that they have nothing to fear and 
America is but a “paper tiger.” 


5. Of course it is not necessary 
for the United States to fight a land 
war with Communist China. It can 
very well withdraw all land forces 
and carry on the war by air. The 
Chinese Communisis, however, are 
inclined to discount the importance 
of strategic bombing. They say that 
during the last war Allied planes 
had dropped more than a hundred 
million tons of bombs on Germany, 
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yet Germany was not defeated by 
bombs. China is a vast country, 
with no great concentration of in- 
dustry, and no amount of bombing 
can do very much harm. Short of a 
general war, the United States is 
not expected to go to the ex- 
treme of using atomic bombs. 


These have been the basic Com- 
munist assumptions, and we must 
admit that they are very reasonable 
assumptions too. And on the basis 
of them they decided to enter the 
Korean conflict. They thought, and 
still think, they have a good chance 
to emerge victorious from the ad- 
venture. 


* * * * 


What do the Chinese Reds expect 
to get out of the Korean war? 


It is commonly said that they 
want to “shoot their way into the 
United Nations” and to force the 
United States to withdraw the 
Seventh Fleet from the Taiwan 
Straits. In a way this is perfectly 
true. But it is not necessary to-go 
to war to achieve these objectives. 
Membership in the United Nations 
has been within their reach for ‘a 
long time. After all they are in 
actual control of a vast country with 
a population which is the greatest 
in the world. A sizable number of 
nations,—all members of the United 
Nations,—have already recognized 
their Government as the de jure 
Government of China. Among these 
not a few, : notably Britain and 
India, have been doing everything 
possible to get the Peking regime 
admitted to the world organization. 
It is true that there are also nations, 
under the leadership of United 
States, that have been opposed to Red 
China’s membership. But here the 
opposition is more apparent than 
real. The United States has made it 
clear that it would not be opposed 
to Peking’s membership if a ma- 
jority of other Powers voted for it. 
Much as it dislikes Communism, it 
cannot ignore the existence of Mao 
Tse-tung’s regime, and sooner or 
later it would have to adjust itself 
to the changes that have taken place 
in China. In the recent cease-fire 
proposals Red China’s membership 
in the United Nations was specifi- 
cally included. Indeed, were it not 
for the unrelenting attitude of Pek- 
ing, it would have been a member 
long before this. 


Nor is the withdrawal of the 
Seventh Fleet such an_ insoluble 
problem. President Truman has an- 
nounced his intention of withdraw- 
ing the Fleet after the conclusion of 
the Korean war. And the Korean 


‘ter-proposals: 
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war was already on the point of 
termination when the Chinese Com-= 
munists intervened: The interven- 
tion, therefore, has delayed rather 
than hastened the withdrawal. As 
long as they continue to intervene, 
the prospects for the withdrawal are 
indefinitely postponed. The problem 
of Taiwan was included in the 
cease-fire propgsals. In view of 
strong American feelings about it, 
America’s consent to its inclusion 
was in itself a great concession. 
Peking has rejected the proposals; 
its rejection shows that it wants 
more than the mere withdrawal of 
the Seventh Fleet. 


In Chou En-lai’s reply to the 
Political Committee of the United 
Nations, he has made certain coun- 
(1) “That negotia- 
tions ke conducted on the basis of 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Korea and a solution of the 
internal affairs of Korea by the 


Korean people themselves ;” (2) 
“That subjects for negotiation 
should include the withdrawal of 


the United States armed forces from 
Taiwan and the Taiwan Straits and 
other Far Eastern problems ;” (3) 
“That the nations participating in 
the negotiations be the seven 
nations, namely, the People’s Re- 
public of China, Russia, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, India 
and Egypt, and that the legitimate 
status of the People’s Republic of 
China in the United Nations be de- 
finitely established as from the con- 
vocation of the seven-nation con- 
ference ;’ and (4) ‘That the site 
for the sevent-nation conference be 
China.” 


A careful analysis of these pro- 
posals reveals certain far-reaching 
implications. The withdrawal of “all 
foreign troops from Korea’ presum- 
ably also includes the Chinese 
“volunteers.” After the withdrawal, 
the solution of the internal affairs 
would be left to “the Korean people 
themselves,” meaning that the 
North and South Koreans should be 
left to fight it out between them- 
selves. With the United Nations 
forces out and with the Russians 
and the Chinese at the back of the 
North Koreans, there can be no 
question as to the outcome of the 
struggle. In other words, the whole 
of the Korean peninsula would 
eventually be under complete Com- 
munist domunation. 


Point 2 calls for not only the with- 
drawal of United States armed 
forces from Taiwan and Taiwan 
straits but also the solution of 
“other Far Eastern problems’—a 
very ambiguous phrase which may 
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legitimately include such problems 
as the withdrawal of French troops 
from Indo-China, the Japanese 
peace treaty, the status of Hong- 
kong, as well as the alleged mis- 
treatment of Chinese nationals in 
British Malaya, and the question of 
American military and naval bases 
in the Pacific. 


Under Point 3 Egypt is being in- 
cluded among the seven nations to 
participate in the conference. Of all 
nations, why Egypt? The obvious 
explanation is that Egypt has been 
friendly to Communist China and 
that Egypt has no troops in Korea. 
But there may be more than this. 
It is believed that, in addition to the 
obvious explanation, this is an at- 
tempt to boost the international 
position of this Key Arab state. 
Egypt has long been a victim of 
imperialism. She is still, in the eyes 
of the Communists, a semi-colonial 
country. The invitation of this op- 
pressed nation to a conference of 
great Powers would, on the one 
hand, serve as a gesture of goodwill; 
on the other hand it would impress 
upon the Egyptians that only the 
Communists, inspired by the spirit 
of internationalism, are the good 
friends of the oppressed peoples, 
and that only by adhering to Com- 
munism can a nation achieve inde- 
pendence and throw off the yoke of 
imperialism. World Communism has 
always cast a jaundiced eye over 
the -Arab states. In this light the 
significance of the Chinese gesture 
cannot be overlooked. 


At bottom, Peking is using Korea 
for its own purposes or, to be more 
accurate, for the purposes of World 
Communism. It does not want the 
cease-fire, does not want to come to 
an agreement right away. It is to its 
advantage to make the war an in- 
terminable affair and to make it so 
costly and exhausting that the Unit- 
ed States and its allies will be 
forced to capitulate. With American 
influence eliminated from Asia, it 
would be an easy matter to elimin- 
ate other Western influences. Euro- 
pean Powers, and America as their 
partial heir, hold only a doubtful 
control of territories in Asia. All 
they really hold is a string of bases 
around the rim of the continent. 
They have, as Owen Lattimore ex- 
presses it, “fallen back to the foot- 
hoids and toeholds from which the 
European marauders and adventur- 
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ers of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries began their 
empire building. Most of the vast 
possessions and spheres of influence 
that were consolidated in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries 
have been lost.” Those that have 
not been lost are now shaky. The 
French in Indo-China are on their 
last legs. There are but few British 
colonies left in Asia, and these can 
only be considered as bases: Aden, 
Singapore, and Hongkong. With the 
possible exception of Aden, the 
other two cannot be said to be alto- 
gether secure. 


The Communist objective is not 
merely to drive Western influence 
out of Asia; it aims also at the com- 
plete Sovietization of the vast Asia- 
tic continent. In none of the coun- 
tries in Southeast Asia do we find 
basic elements of stability. Ho Chi- 
minh, the Vietnamese Communist 
leader, already holds three-fourths 
of Indo-China. In Burma the Gov- 
ernment controls no more than 25 
percent of the population and 50 
percent of the area of the country. 
The Burmese armed forces consist 
of about a dozen not-too-well train- 
ed battalions of 800 men each. The 
Chinese Communist forces are fac- 
ing them across the border and can 
simply walk in whenever they feel 
like it. If Indo-China and Burma 
become Communist, Siam _-will 
automatically cave in, and British 


Malaya, which has already a 
“bandit” problem of its own, will 
directly be threatened. In the 
Philippines, with a government 


which is none too efficient and with 
the Huks growing in strength and 
support every day, conditions are 
anything but optimistic. 


India, Pakistan, and Indonesia are 
the only countries in Asia that can 
be considered relatively stable. In 
Indonesia, Communist influences 
are on the increase. With the Chin- 
ese invasion of Tibet, World Com- 
munism is already at the backdoor 
of India and Pakistan. All three 
countries have hitherto pursued a 
policy of neutrality. They do not 
want to offend Communist China, 
though their interests are tied up 
with those of the West. Under the 
leadership of Pandit Nehru, they 
are in favour of appeasing Peking. 
Yet Nehru remains, in the eyes of 
the Chinese Communists, a “lackey 
of Western imperialism.” There is 
no way, therefore, to steer clear of 
the Scylla and Charybdis of pre- 
sent-day power politics. Nehru’ has 
not yet considered. it wise to take 
the: field, and probably he will not 
do’ so until the dagger pointed at 
India. has: drawn blood. The misery 
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and common tension within both 
India and Pakistan certainly pro- 
vide sufficient explosive situations 
for the Communists to exploit with 
advantage. 


Occupied Japan is a. problem 
apart. So long as she is under 
American tutelage, Japan is rela- 
tively safe. Toworrow, if the Ameri- 
can Occupation forces are with- 
drawn, the situation will be totally 
different. The Japanese Communist. 
Party has considerable strength. In 
the Soviet Union there are hundreds. 
of thousands of Japanese prisoners 
of war who are being throughly 
indoctrinated in the Marxist-Len- 
inist ideology and can, at a moment's 
notice, be sent back to Japan to fight 
for the cause of World Revolution. 


To sum up, the Chinese Commu- 
nists are using Korea to achieve a 
supremely important objective: the 
elimination of Western influence in 
Asia and the complete Sovietization 
of Asian countries. This is part and 
parcel of the grand strategy of 
world domination. 


* * * * 


If the foregoing analysis is cor- 
rect, then it is clear that the way 
to preserve world peace is not ap- 
peasement but strength. We learned 
this the hard way in 1938. Appease- 
ment cannot avert war but will 
bring the conflict to a point where a 
final showdown is inevitable. 


President Truman’s quick action 
to counter aggression by force was 
a healthy antidote to the melancho- 
ly policy associated with the name: 
of Chamberlain. The world had 
been right in applauding it. It is 
dangerous to retreat when it is 
found that the business of with- 
standing aggression entails great 
sacrifices and possibly involves the: 
taking of great risks. The work has 
been started and it must be finished 
whatever the cost. Any sign of 
weakness is an invitation to disaster. 


The Chinese Communists have no- 
desire to precipitate a general war. 
But they will push their demands as 
far as the traffic will bear. They will 
stop when they find out that there. 
is a line beyond which they cannot 
go. Then, and then only, can they 
be induced to talk “cease-fire.” For 
this it is mecessary to operate in 
unison and with determination. Any 
attempt at settlement at a time 
when the Communists are getting: 
the upper hand is bound to fail. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNIST POLICY IN CHINA 


China’s portentous involvement 
in foreign affairs has lately drawn 
attention away from the internai 
processes in the New China In 
fact, there has been a considerable 
internal evolution of “ideology” and 
practice, on which it may now be 
useful to comment. 


_The basic text of Chinese Commu- 
nism remains Mao Tse-tung’s treatise 
“The New Democracy.” Produced in 
1940, this was based on the condi- 
tions of the Yenan area and the suc- 
cession of “Chinese Soviet Areas” 
which has preceded it. It laid down 
the widest possible policy of gov- 
ernment by class-coalition, postulat- 
ing a slow and comfortable transi- 
tion to Communism, through a 
mixed economy, partly socialised, 
partly cooperative, partly private- 
enterprise, run by a United Front of 
diverse classes. It clearly assumed 
that the agrarian revolution came 
first, as a prerequisite of any indus- 
trial revolution. This assumption 
would appeal substantially to the 
peasantry in Shensi and elsewhere, 
and the scheme of a_ broad non- 
sectarian United Front was the best 
appeal for winning support in the 
towns and other areas outside the 
Communist base-area of Yenan, 
where a wide network of under- 
ground and guerrilla activity was 
maintained, with the object of un- 
dermining not only the Japanese 
military position, but also the in- 
fluence of the Kuomintang. 


This doctrine served well in fur- 
thering the Liberation, which was 
completed in 1949. The repression, 
corruption and inefficiency associat- 
ed with the Kuomintang had alien- 
ated not only the liberals and intel- 
lectuals, but wide sections of the 
business classes as well; a simple 
conception- of inter-class solidarity, 
focussing all the blame and opposi- 
tion on to a small (and not too 
‘strictly defined) internal minority 
(“bureaucratic capital”) and on to 
foreigners (‘“Imperialists”, prin- 
cipally American, alleged to support 
the internal enemy) was all that 
was necessary to win general sup- 
port. For the Communists them- 
selves, possessing quite inadequate 
“‘eadres” of personnel for the huge 
task of administering all China, the 
maximisation of cooperation with 
other groups, and the greatest pos- 
‘sible simplification of doctrine (so 
that more party workers could be 
‘quickly trained, and so that the 
‘masses of the people could under- 
stand 'them) were virtual neces- 
sities. 


by E. Stuart Kirby 


The declaration of the Plenary 
Central Committee of the C.P. in 
March 1949, which laid down that 
the “centre of gravity of political 
work” had shifted from the country- 
side to the cities, phrased the main 
task as the “winning over of the 
intellectuals, and as many as pos- 
sible of the petty bourgeoisie’, and 
bluntly stated that if “the tasks of 
production” were not well done, 
“the government of the people will 
not be maintained, the party will 
fail”. At the crossing of the Yangtse 
a month later, the joint proclama- 
tion of Mao and Chu Teh offered 
special reassurances of protection 
for the property and persons of all 
except the bureaucratic-capitalists 
and war criminals. 


= * * 


In June 1949, preparations were 
begun for the “People’s Political 
Consultative Conference’ (PPCC), 
which finally took shape in Septem- 
ber. This was a vast jamboree of 
nearly 700 “delegates” (i.e. nomi- 
nees) representing any and every 
type of local, political, social, or in- 
stitutional body or group; all were 
welcome, so long as they “opposed 
feudalism, imperialism, bureaucra- 
tic capitalism (etc.) and supported 
the New Democracy”. Thus it was a 
gathering of all those agreed on 
basic principles, without any embar- 
rassingly accurate formulation of 
what those principles were, The 
PPCC rapidly adopted (besides de- 
tails such as the transfer of the 
capital to Peking and the new 
Soviet-style flag) an “Organic Law” 
and a “Common Programme’ for 
the new Central Government, 


This is not the government, it is a 
grandstand. There is a wide array 
of Committees, Conferences, Coun- 
cils and Delegations. They are all 
large in numbers — anything from 
20 to 200 members, the average 
about 70—the two dozen Ministries 
of State are represented throughout, 
there are literally hundreds of 
members. This means they are not 
designed for practical functions; 
but a seat in the limelight is avail- 
able to anyone of political, social, 
military or intellectual pretensions 


who is of the “People” (which 
merely means, not defiled by any 
association with the Nationalist 


side), anyone who wants one. Every 
important face appears at least 
twice in this gallery; persons of any 
note are appointed to a large num- 


ber of different Committees, Coun- 
cils, etc. and the top men belong to 
every one of these. 


The “Common Programme” 
emanating from this large sounding- 
board is, in substance and wording, 
just a rediffusion of Communist 
Party pronouncements. The “Or- 
ganic Law” does lead in the direc- 
tion of formulating a Constitution. 
This would sanctify the structure by 
providing for even bigger and bet- 
ter grandstands (“People’s Con- 
gresses in all districts of the coun- 
try, to represent all circles, and to 
proceed to an All-China People’s 
Congress”); it would also clarify 
the formal relation between the 
various bodies. A long and involved 
treatise could be written on this; 
but if the purpose was explanation 
rather than mystification, it would 
simply and accurately be stated that 
China’s proposed Constitution is 
copied from that of the Soviet 
Union. The pyramid of “People’s 
Congresses” culminating in an “All- 
China People’s Congress”, is exact- 
ly the Russian pyramid of “Soviets”, 
culminating in the “Supreme 
Soviet.” China’s “Government 
Council” corresponds closely to Rus- 
sia’s “Presidium”; they similarly 
hold the ultimate real power, and 
their alter ego is in each case the 
Party Central Committee. The lat- 
ter is also subserved in each case by 
another body, a sort of Cabinet call- 
ed in China the “State Administra- 
tion Council”, in Russia the “Coun- 
cil of Ministers”. The policy on 
national minorities is also the same 
as that of the Soviet Union. 


It is amazing that any educated 
person should consider this as 
Democracy, but some do. For exam- 
ple. a noted Chinese Sociologist has 
written that “My Search for Demo- 
cracy” ended in this structure. 
“Could”, he asks “any such repre- 
sentative body as this be produced 
in Britain or the US. ?” One answer 
is that grandstands in those coun- 
tries are used for other purposes, 
another that these gatherings have 
been “representative”? only in a 
selected sense, and because they re- 
flected the majority opinion in 
China that the Nationalist govern- 
ment was no good. 


A study of the visible political 
structure thus sheds little fresh 
light on the side of the matter with 
which this journal is properly con- 
cerned—the economic policy of the 
New China. It would perhaps be 
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necessary to apologise for discussing 
it at such length here, were it not 
for the fact that the essentials of 
economic policy, and (even more) 
the practical economic administra- 
tion, are increasingly to be express- 
ed in, or wrapped around with, all 
these trappings of the political 
scene, and to be given the same 
facade. But what is the underwater 
part of this iceberg of the Cold 
War? It is evident that the essential 
policy-making goes on behind the 
scenes. 


ws % * 


Surely one essential factor is the 
Army—and has been so from the 
start, long before the Korean in- 
volvement. This “monolithic” block 
of some five million men, including 
or controlling practically the whole 
available trained, mobilised and in- 
doctrinated manpower of the coun- 
try, is the real foundation on which 
the regime rests, at the present 
stage. This is a matter of moral as 
well as material influence; the re- 
gime’s prestige rests as much on its 
military victories as on its social 
and economic attainments. The 
political facade has somewhat con- 
cealed the military basis. The forces 
are of course under strict political 
control. The “Military Council” 
stands above and outside the ‘State 
Administration Council” (the 
Cabinet). It is apparently headed 
by Mao Tse-tung rather than by 
Chu Teh; it is political as well as 
military in character and com- 
petence. It includes all the outstand- 
ing C.P. personalities, both political 
and military. In the regional gov- 
ernments, the field commanders 
take the highest posts. Where the 
regional head is not an army com- 
mander (eg. Kao Kang in Man- 
churia, Jao Shu-shih in the East) 
he ranks as a Political .Commissar 
at Army Headquarters. The Party, 
the Government and the Army are 
substantially the same group of 
men, wearing three interchangeable 
labels. 


It may be instructive to suggest 
an analogy from the history of the 
Soviet Union, and to say that so far 
Communist China has been under 
a system somewhere between War 
Communism and a New Economic 
Policy, or containing elements of 
both. The Bolsheviks also came to 
power by riding on a wave of 
agrarian discontent. They similarly 
cast the widest possible net at that 
time, to rope in every possible 
strain of disillusionment and op- 
position to the preceding regime. 
Discreetly keeping their main 
slogans vague, they did not specify 
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too precisely how “Peace, Land and 
Bread” were to be secured. They 
too pretended to be widely “repre- 
sentative” of the whole people, op- 
posed only by a corrupt minority 
aided by foreigners. A fierce Civil 
War and foreign intervention impos- 
ed on their government however, in 
the first years, the character of an 
avowed military dictatorship, with 
direct conscription and control of 
everything and everybody. This was 
called ‘“War Communism”. Their 
final military victory was succeeded 
by the “New Economic Policy” 
(NEP), under: which the State, 
while reserving all “key positions” 
and installations to itself, permitted 
private enterprise and individual 
action in all the rest. Gradually the 
“private sector” was coerced, 
squeezed, or induced into full sub- 
jection to governmental control; 
after a few years, NEP was declared 
at an end, and the era of the Five 
Year Plans began., 


Which of these variants has real- 
ly predominated in the New China? 
It is striking that we have much 
more frank and specific information 
from the Russia of the 1920’s than 
we have from China today. Com- 
pare the highly analytical and well- 
detailed accounts put out then from 
Russia, or by Communists and 
Socialists abroad, with the feeble 
literature and statements coming 
out of China in 1950. In Hongkong 
there are many bookshops filled 
with vast quantities of the latter; 
they differ slightly in format, but 
their contents, by the thousand, con- 
sist of the same old phrases, endless- 
ly restrung in a slightly different 
order. They tell concretely nothing 
of what is going on or intended. It 
is becoming very much like the 
chanting of Buddhist’ sutras. 


Commonsense reasoning showed 
clearly from the start that the New 
China would be nearer the “War 
Communism” phase than the NEP 
model ; that the Army, highly poli- 
ticalised, was the executive and 
practical power in the land, that 
agrarian policy having served its 
turn in catching peasant support, 
and the New Democracy in catching 
urban support, could always be put 
back in the cupboard again. Com- 
mon observation showed that the 
vaunted NEP-style freedom of 
popular enterprise was but fine talk, 
hardly concealing the real tightness 
of control, since all the important 
processes and basic facilities were 
placed in the state sector, while the 
private sector was in reality depen- 
dent on these key activities; and 
other methods were available, such 
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as the “voluntary” bond subscrip- 
tions, for the discipline of the in- 
dividual. 


In the earlier switch of “cadres” 
from the agrarian to the urban 
front, in the subsequent measures to 
deal with flood and famine, in the 
later drive to raise rural output, in 
all the emergencies of 1950, it was 
the army that was called upon for 
the real tasks. Take away the Army, 
and there would be left a compara- 
tively few publicists, academicians, 
and turncoats sitting up on the 
grandstand. 


Those who know history feel that 
China can only temporarily and ar- 
tificially be made a militarist state. 
But at present a great effort is being 
exerted in that direction, and a re- 
alisation of the importance of the 
Army helps very much to explain 
the development of policy in the 
last two years. Why after general 
support had been won, through the 
broad appeal of New Democracy, 
was such a large Army maintained? 
The real interests of China over- 
whelming require the release of all 
available manpower for internal and 
peaceable operatigns, on the econo- 
mic and social fronts within China, 
profiting by the evident reforms 
that have been made in administra- 
tion. Instead, the next phase brought 
a frantic effort to insist on a Defence 
State. Anti-foreign propaganda was 
rapidly developed, especially the 
Jegend of American intentions of 
invading China. 


But this negative or defensive 
anti-foreignism was apparently not 
enough. The Chinese had to be con- 
verted to the idea of extending 
Liberation to foreign peoples, by 
excursions abroad. Much thought 
and labour, which might better have 
been devoted to construction and 
progress at home, were diverted to 
the falsification of -history, to 
“prove”. by the familiar method of 
simple but unceasing assertion, that 
America had always taken the lead 
in aggression against China; and to 
the falsification of present relations. 
A simple and characteristic device 
for the latter is to ascribe to the 
Americans threats or promises they 
never made, and then to ridicule 
them for not fulfilling them. Mean- 
white the Chinese ‘volunteer’ is 
stirred to march, not merely far 
encugh to protect the Yalu power 
stations, but beyond the 38th 
parallel, over the whole of Korea, 
and elsewhere. : 


If any should suggest that, China 
having achieved radical internal re- 
form with brilliant prospects of 
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CHINA’S ADMINISTRATIVE BOUNDARIES 


By Norton S. Ginsburg 


Postwar changes in the political 
and economic organization of China 
have been reflected in major bound- 
ary revisions, both international and 
internal, which have significantly 
altered the political map of China. 


* * * * 


On the international level ‘the 
most significant changes have been 
two: first, the official recognition in 
1945 by the KMT government of the 
autonomy of Outer Mongolia and, 


Dr. Ginsburg, of the Department of Geography, 
University of Chicago, is visiting the universities 
ef Hongkong and Malaya as a Fulbright Scholar, 
for studies in the economic geography of the 
Far East.—Ed. 


second, the extension of China’s 
southwestern boundaries to include 
parts of India and Burma. 


Recognition of Outer Mongolia’s 
“independence” had long been an- 
ticipated since for the two decades 
previous to 1945 it has been no more 
than nominally under Chinese juris- 
diction, and the Soviet Union’s in- 
fluence had increased proportionate- 
ly as China’s had declined. The 
economic loss to China was relative- 
ly small despite the great extent of 
territory involved, and it was hoped 
that the act would appease the 
Mongol minority within China. 
However, in reality the presence of 
the new People’s Republic may 
make for greater rather than lesser 
unrest in China’s Northwest. 


future progress, it would be more 
repaying to work at home and set 
such a brilliant example that the 
rest of Asia would gladly follow; or 
if any should merely suggest the 
wisdom of building up more 
strength before risking the fate that 
overcame Japan, such advocates are 
suppressed as deviationists and 
warmongers. A peremptory and 
Overbearing attitude is cultivated, 
in all foreign relations, and “nego- 
tiation” is by the presentation of a 
list of minimum demands. This is 
the mentality and conduct of mili- 
tarists. 


The planning of the development 
of China itself is meanwhile condi- 
tioned, not so much by common- 
sense economic or technical con- 
siderations, as by strategic calcula- 
tions. Significantly, the strategic 
views fit in completely with those 
of Russia; priority for all industrial 
development in the North, Russia’s 
inner zone; a peripheral and re- 
sidual role for the rest of the coun- 
try; investment in quick long-dis- 
tance communications (air network, 
trunk railways) before the intensive 
development of a larger turnover. of 
local transport (roads, branch lines, 
development of local markets) 
which is what the country really 
needs. 


Now a general system of con- 
scription is being imposed in China, 
and the commitment to warlike 
courses is deepening. There is a 
fresh influx of refugees into Hong- 
kong, fleeing from this prospect. 
There is much disillusionment and 


fear in China. It is futile to imagine 
that a return of the former govern- 
ment is practicable, or is yet regard- 
ed by any significant section in 
China as a better alternative. Ex- 
pectations of “Titoism” are largely 
irrelevant, as the situation is funda- 
mentally different from that of 
Yugoslavia. It is necessary to appre- 
ciate that the present regime repre- 
sents vast improvements already 
realised and great hopes of future 


progress (relative, of course, to the’ 


absolutely low economic and ad- 
ministrative level inherited by 
China). The Chinese people quickly 
saw this, but now they are disap- 
pointed and puzzled, and fear for 
their very livelihood, as they behold 
the adventurist regime deliberately 
casting away all these actual and 
potential advantages. If the realities 
of the New China are understood, 
as distinct from its verbiage, it will 
be seen that these developments 
were inherent in the structure from 
the start, that a militaristic and ad- 
venturist course was well prepared 
before the incursion into Korea. 
Foreign states and individuals, in 
their dealings with China and the 
Chinese people, should stress not 
only how much China stands to lose 
by the present course, but also how 
much could be gained on the other 
course, that of peaceful develop- 
ment and true independence. Out- 
side aid can be practicable, however, 
only if the Chinese people refuse 
military service outside their own 
frontiers, and refuse to let Russian 
interests be placed above those of 


China. 
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The second change of interna~ 
tional boundary is tentative and 
may yet lead to serious interna- 


tional complications. According to 
the latest Chinese maps the bound- 
aries of Sikang and Yunnan have 
been extended to include much of 
northern Burma, including the 
Hukawng Valley and the Ledo Road, 
and a large part of northeastern 
Assam north of the Brahmaputra 
River and east of the small Himala- 
yan state of Bhutan. The total area 
involved is estimated at close to 
100,009 square kilometers, approx- 
imately the size of Chekiang Pro- 
vince. As yet no major repercussions 
have developed from these claims, 
but Mr. Nehru, the Indian Prime 
Minister, has stated that India does 
not recognize the changes and will 
defend her boundaries as they are 
now officially demarcated. Needless 
to say, these expansionist designs 
on Indian and Burmese territory 
have done considerable damage to 
Indo-Chinese relations and, when 
combined with the tactless rejection 
of Indian overtures to settle the 
Tibetan question, may lead to 
Peking’s loss of India’s friendship. 


= s s i. 


Internal boundaries have under- 
gone more numerous and con- 
spicuous changes. China has been 
divided into great Administrative 
Areas of which there are seven 
units: The North China Central 
Control Area, the Northeast, North- 
west, East China, Central-South 
China and Southwest China Ad- 
ministrative Areas, and the Inner 
Mongolian Autonomous Region. In 
each unit there is at least one 
special municipality directly con- 
trolled by the Area Government. 
Some observers.: have considered. 
this administrative reorganization. 
to be indicative of a trend toward 
some kind of federalized state and 
toward a regional organization of 
resources and political power. How- 
ever, the nature of the Administra- 
tive Areas and the governments 
which control them militate against 
any such possibility. Only two of 
the seven exhibit any major fea- 
tures of an integrated regional 
economy, and the others are com-: 
posed of provinces of widely-differ- 
ing econoinies, physiographical 
features, and cultures. To begin with, 
the East China Administrative Area 
extends from and includes Shan- 
tung on the north and Fukien on 
the south, and the municipalities of 
Shanghai and Nanking. The chief 
logical connection between these 
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provinces is their location on tide- 
water, a trait that they share with 
other provinces not included within 
the Area. Shantung and Fukien 
themselves are highly dissimilar 
even as to language; Shantung 
always has been associated with the 
North China economy and Fukien 
with that of South China, especially 
Kwangtung. The justification for 
the Area, however, lies in its align- 
ment of Shantung, a province close- 
ly associated with the Peking re- 
gime, with the less enthusiastic east 
coast provinces where the influences 
of the commercial world have been 
especially strong. Shantung, there- 
fore, can be expected to act as a 
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brake against the “subversive” 
tendencies of the central coastal 
areas. 

The Central-South China Area is 
another example of the distortion of 
the typical east-west patterns of 
China’s economic geography. In this 
Area six provinces have been joined 


administratively: Honan, Hupeh, 
Hunan, Kiangsi, Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi. These form nothing re- 
sembling an _ integrated regional 
economy, the northernmost pro- 
vinces looking traditionally east- 


ward down Yangtze to Shanghai, 
the southern ones looking outward 
through Canton and Hongkong. The 
communications route which con- 
nects the north and south is the 
Hankow-Canton railways, a thin 


SHANGHAI 
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ribbon with which to join parts of 
an area of over 1,100,000 square 
kilometers and a population of 140 
millions. The diversity of the Area 
is indicated further in the establish- 
ment of two municipalities directly 
under the Area government: Wuhan 
in the north, the capital, and Canton 
in the South, each with their own 
cultural and economic hinterlands. 
_The Northwest and Southwest 
Administrative Areas also are high- 
ly diverse in composition but both 
may be characterized as frontier 
regions administered from centres 
of economic and political power 
close to the East. In the case of the 
Northwest Area the capital and 
municipality is Sian in Shensi Pro- 
vince, the former Communist core 
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area during the war years. With 
the exception of parts of Kansu 
Province, the remainder of the Area 
is relatively undeveloped frontier 
land, sparsely settled and occupied 
in large part by non-Chinese tradi- 
tionally indifferent or hostile to 
China. Most of it might be termed 
an “outland” valuable chiefly for its 
potential supplies of mineral pro- 
ducts and as a vast buffer protect- 
ing China in the west. The difficul- 
ties of administering such a huge 
area from its eastern margin are 
illustrated by the current political 
alienation of Sinkiang by the Rus- 
sians and their exploitation of 
petroleum and other mineral re- 
sources. 


In the Southwest Area similar 
frontier conditions exist over much 
of its 1.3 million square kilometers, 
exclusive of Tibet which when and 
if conquered will in all probability 
be included within it. The adminis- 
trative capital and municipality, 
Chungch’ing, is not at the geograph- 
ical centre of the Area but near its 
eastern margin in the functional 
economic centre of the Area, the 
Red Basin of Szech’uan. In the 
Southwest difficult and complex to- 
pography and inadequate communi- 
cation facilities present problems 
greater perhaps than elsewhere in 
China. Even the transportation faci- 
lities between Yunnan and Sze- 
ch’uan are totally inadequate for 
any kind of regional integration. 


In all four of these cases, more- 
over, the Area governments consist 
of Military and Administrative 
Commissions, appointed by and res- 
ponsible directly to Peking. Only in 
the case of the Northeast is there a 
People’s Government possessing 
some autonomy. This exception is in 
line with the tradional semi-auto- 
nomy of Manchuria, furthered by 
Japan’s policies on the .continent 
until 1945 and encouraged also by 
current Soviet interests. The North- 


east also possesses the greatest 
number of municipalities directly 
under the Area government: Muk- 


den, Anshan, Penhsi, Fushun and 
Port Arthur-Dairen, of which the 
first four are prime industrial cen- 
tres. Manchuria, then, possesses 
some major features of an economic 
unit, although it is geographically 
diversified, and in that unity may 
lie the possibility of its eventual 
alienation from the rest of China by 
the Soviet Union. 


All of these areas, with the ex- 
ception of the Shensi part of the 
Northwest and the Shantung part 
of the East, may be considered 
peripheral ta the established centre 
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of Chinese . Communism, North 
China. Here the Communists have 
established an Administrative Area 
directly under the Peking govern- 
ment and administered by a Minis- 
try of North China Affairs estab- 
lished in September, 1950. Most of 
the North: China Plain is included 
within the Area except for the 
Shantung portions which have been 
“loaned out” to the East China Area 
for political reasons and the Honan 
part of the Plain which is tied to the 
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Central-South for the same reasons. 
The plateau, hill, and loesslands of 
Shansi and Chahar are included on 
the west, but Shensi from which the 
Communists moved to North China 
has in the absence of any reasonable 
alternative been made the centre of 
the Northwest Area because of its 
ideological alliance with the Central 
Government like Shantung. The in- 
clusion of Suiyuan, a separate Ad- 
ministrative Area until mid-1950, 
serves to maintain a _ directly- 
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adminstered wedge between two 
major areas of Mongol population 
within China, although economical- 
ly it is aligned more closely with 
the Northwest than with the North. 


The Inner Mongolian Autonomous 
Region is also in fact directly under 
Peking and is no more “autono- 
mous” despite its name than the 
other areas. It has no capital and is 
administered from Kalgan, capital 
of Chahar Province which is includ- 
ed in the North China Area. 


In summary, the present division 
+ of China into Administrative Areas 
appears to be part of the device 
utilized by the Central Government 
to control a highly-diversified do- 
main in which certain areas have a 
high priority for development, the 
North and the Northeast, and in 
which the remainder of the country 
must be controlled until the process 
of development can be applied else- 
where. Most of China Proper south 
of the Lunghai Railways has been 
divided longitudinally; whereas its 
traditional and actual economic and 


cultural. patterns are latitudinal. 
These administrative divisions, 
therefore, are unsuitable for re- 


gional planning and development, 
but are apparently designed to pre- 
vent trends toward regional autono- 
my and to permit the northern pro- 
vices to participate in the adminis- 
tration of the south. 


* * * * 


Boundary changes at the provin- 
cial level have been no less com- 
mon, but less striking perhaps than 
the establishment of the Adminis- 
trative Areas. Five of Manchuria’s 
six provinces have boundaries which 
are compounded from those of the 
prewar, mid-war and immediate 
postwar periods. Of them only Jehol 
closely resembles its former shape. 
In North China a new province, 
P’ingyuan, has been created from 
parts of Hopei, Honan and Shan- 
tung, apparently in the area form- 
erly occupied by the Communist 
Hopei-Honan-Shantung Border Re- 
gion. With a population of over 14 
millions and an area of 54,000 
square miles, it covers much of the 
area of reconstruction following the 
rediversion of the Hwang Ho back 
to its pre-1938 channels in 1947. In 
the north also Chahar Province has 
arisen from the remnants of its old 
namesake and from part of northern 
Shansi, while Hopei has lost terri- 
tory to Shantung on the south and 
to Jehol on the north. 


Most of the provinces in the north 
and west have undergone lesser 
boundary changes directed at 
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; BUSINESS REPORT OF THE CHINA 
ENGINEERS LTD. 


From the Company's Quarterly 
Review :— 
China office-— The report deals 


with the last quarter of 1950 which has 
had more than the usual range of ups 
and downs. Last May, for instance, 
The China Printing & Finishing Com- 
pany’s Cotton mill’ ‘was running at a 
loss of £30,000 a month, In September 
the loss was down to £5,000 a month: 
and December there was no loss. Most 
millowners had the same experience, 
The year ends better than most of us 
expected. 


A year.ago we secured an order for 
a 1500 KW > Power Plant for 
Hsuchowfu. We delivered most of the 
machinery at Tientsin during October/ 
November. Our Chinese clients are 
taking a more hopeful view of things. 
We have had instructions to ship a 
1,000 spindle Worsted Plant for the 
Zung Yih Hat Co. It’s value is about 
£25,000. The Yue Ming Worsted Mill 
have asked us to ship machinery for 
them, having a value of about £180,- 
000; some of it has already arrived in 
Shanghai, Some underground cable for 
the Yangtze Power Co., value about 
£10,000, is on the way. Our friends, 
the Pah Dah Knitting Mill are, per- 
haps, the most. venturesome of all, 
They gave us an order for a cotton 
spinning plant, to be manufactured by 
Tweedales & Smalley Ltd., to the value 
of £90,000. This order may not be 
finalised, owing to some hitch in ob- 
taining foreign exchange from the 


People’s Bank. We only mention it in 
order to demonstrate the courage of 
some of China’s industrial leaders, 


We applied for about 100 import 
licenses. during the months of October 
and November. Some were new 
licenses, others renewals of old ones. 
Most of them were granted. They in- 
cluded Parsons turbine spares, Farmer 
Norton’s finishing machinery, Imperial 
Chemical Industries copper rollers, 
Whiteley’s press-papers, Jonas & Col- 
ver steel, Longclose top-dyeing ma- 
chine, Johnson & Phillips’ cables, Hat- 
tersleys worsted looms, Prince Smith 
& Stells worsted machinery, and wool 
tops. ‘The total value of the licenses 
approved in’ these two months is 
£260,000. Of this amount, £155,000 is 
self-provided exchange, i.e. exchange 
provided by our’ Clients them- 
selves, and about £105,000 is 
official exchange granted by the Gov- 
ernment. That is fairly encouraging, 
and is perhaps remarkable considering 
the unsettled conditions. All this 
equipment is for commercial purposes. 


Hongkong -office:— Hongkong orders 
for the current quarter are not as large 
as for the third quarter, but are being 
well maintained. Our Hongkong office 
secured some orders for James Tay- 
lor’s Card Clothing, amounting to 
£3,000; for Johnson & Phillips’ Cables, 
£10,000; for Electric Construction 
Co.’s Motors, nearly £2,000; and other 
large orders for Smith’s Watthour 
Meters, aggregating £25,000. ‘Their 


————— eee 


smoothing out complexities, as in 
the case of the MHopei-Shantung 
border. Three provinces are still 
without provincial governments and 
are divided into administrative dis- 


tricts : Szech’uan, Anhwei, and 
Kiangsu. The latter two provinces 
are divided into northern and 


southern sections separated by the: 


Yangtze. In Szech’uan the divisions 
are four and are less simply bound- 
ed. Also, almost every province, 
except those in the Northeast and 
Ninghsia, are divided into so-called 
Special Areas composed of several 
hsien and directly responsible to the 
provincial government. These 
Special Areas are a continuance of 
the “administrative districts” which 
the KMT originated in 1938 as a 
means for bridging the considerable 
administrative gap between province 
and hsien. 


The patterns of boundary changes 
in China reflect the establishment 
of an administrative pyramid with 


its summit in Peking and its base in 
the hsien and villages. The Ad- 
ministrative Areas fill much of the 
gap which existed between the 
central government and the pro- 
vinces, restrict the unilateral ac- 
tivities of the provinces, and pre- 
vent the development of semi-auto- 
nomous regions except where so 
desired, as in the North and North- 
east, or where there is no other 
alternative, as in the far Northwest. 
The great cities are directly under 
the jurisdiction of Peking or the 
Area governments, and lesser cities 
most often are responsible directly 
to the Provincial governments. The 
Special Areas, as stated above, pro- 
vide the next stage in the command 
process. Thus, although the hsien 
may be the “basis of state apparatus 
in local areas,’ according to Tung 
Pi-wu, it is the lowest stage in a 
chain of command flowing down- 
ward from the pyramid peak. It is 
probably true that China has never 
before been so well organized for 
efficient political control over so 
wide an area. 
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electrical installation department 
secured contracts to the value of 
£6,000. They financed Pakistan cotton 
to the extent of £450,000, and Ameri- 
can cotton to the extent of ,£1,600,000. 


The China Printing & Finishing 
Company, Ltd., 


On 27th November the _ dyeing, 
finishing and printing Works were re- 
started, after being idle since Pearl 
Harbour 1941. We have invested 8,000 
million JMP (equivalent to about 
£110,000) in stocks, dyes, chemicals, 
and other necessary materials, have 
re-engaged about 90 old Workers and 
taken on about 80 new ones. An open- 
ing ceremony, held on December 2nd, 
was organised by the Workers. The 
first. finished pieces are on the market, 
and have made a favourable impres- 
sion. Mr. D. J. Sinclair, a Director of 
the Company, made the following 
speech at the official opening on 
December 2nd. “This is indeed an his- 
toric occasion. It is nearly nine years 
since the Print Works was last operat- 
ed and I feel deeply honoured that I 
have been invited by you to this im- 
portant ceremony which celebrated its 
re-opening. I think it appropriate for 
me to refer to the circumstances which 
have made the reopening possible. We 
are all indebted to the progressive 
policy of Mr. W. C. Gomersall and of 
The China Engineers, Ltd., which has 
made the re-opening possible finan- 
cially. In the second place, we are in- 
debted to the energy and enthusiasm 
of those—mainly Messrs. C. Y. Wong, 
G. E, Chen and S. K. Wu—who have 
done most of the hard work in organiz- 
ing the managerial part of the re- 
opening. Lastly but not least, we are 
all indebted to you workers who have 
worked so hard and industriously in 
ensuring that the machinery has been 


re-conditioned and put into proper 
condition fer re-production. Lun Chong 
has a great tradition as the father of 
the finishing industry of this country. 
I know we can depend upon you all 
to ensure that the old Lun Chong 
tradition is well maintained and pre- 
served and that our Company will con- 
tinue as the most important and up- 
to-date firm of cotton manufacturers, 
printers, dyers and finishers in the 
textile trade of China. I am sure that 
with the continued cooperation of work- 
ers and management which I am so 
glad to see demonstrated here this 
afternoon our Company will prosper 
and expand to the mutual benefit of 
us all. I therefore extend to you my 
congratulations for your recent achieve- 
ments and my good wishes for your 
future. May Lum Chong productions 
quickly regain the popularity and re- 
putation for good quality which they 
previously enjoyed in the China and 
overseas markets.” 


Government Trading in China 

We entered into a contract on the 
6th of September, 1950, with the China 
National Import Corporation, East 
China Regional Office, to sell 5,000 
bales of Pakistan Cotton, the price be- 
ing fixed by exchange of cables be- 
tween ourselves and the Suppliers. We 
received a cable on the 26th of October 
from: the Suppliers informing us that 
the export duty was increased from 
Rupees 120 per candy to Rupees 360 
per candy. This was disturbing news, 
for there was no provision in our Con- 
tract to enable us to claim the increase 
of the export duty. 
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We approached our clients and 
pointed out to them that as we were 
only earning a minimum commission, 
and a part of that had been relinquish- 
ed by us to give them a competitive 
price, we thought that even though 
the Contract fixed the price, this in- 
crease of duty was something beyond 
our control, and could not be met by 
us. The sum involved was approxim- 
ately £65,000. 'They stated they would 
give the matter their consideration. We 
were informed by telephone at 3:15 
p.m. on the same day that they were 
willing to meet this increase in duty. 
The terms of the Contracts drawn up 
by this Corporation are on the surface 
very severe, and appear at times un- 
reasonable, but one must admit that in 
this instance they proved they were 
quite willing to set aside the Contract, 
and even in view of the large sum in- 
volved, make a concession which they 
were under no obligation to make. 


Even worse was to follow. For the 
second time, the Pakistan Government 
raised the export duty, this time to 
from Rupees 860 to 600 per candy. 
This involved our Clients in further 
expenditure, amounting to approxim- 
ately £36,000, and again they met it. 
It was a serious omission on our part 
not to have covered ourselves against 
this contingency, and with some Buy- 
ers, intent on getting their “pound of 
flesh,’ and insisting upon the strict 
letter of the Contract, our position 
would have beén very serious, The 
China Natioual Import Corporation, 
which is a Department of the Peking 
Government, gave a display of fair 
dealing which we are very glad to 
record, and we do so with a feeling of 
gratitude, and with a lively sense of 
our good fortune in getting off better 
than by our carelessness we deserved. 
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JAPANESE ECONOMIC REPORTS 


JAPANESE SHIPS’ CLEARANCE 


The Government of Portugal has 
granted blanket clearance to the 
Japanese merchant fleet to enter and 
clear from all ports and harbors of 
the Portuguese colonies in Africa. 
With this approval, Japanese shipping 
is authorized to call at ports of some 35 
nations in Africa, Central and South 
America, Europe, North America, and 
most of the nations of the Far East. 
The ports of Beira and of Lourenco 
Marques in Mozambique, Portuguese 
East Africa and the harbors of Cobinda 
and Angola in Portuguese West Africa, 
will be the principal ports of call for 
Japanese shipping. 


A specific clearance was. also 
annouriced for Jidda (Jeddah) in 
Saudi-Arabia for a vessel gf the Shin 
Nippon Steamship Co., Ltd., which 
will depart ‘in January with a cargo 
of 6,000 metric tons of cement 
from Japan. 


It has been confirmed by the Union 
of South Africa government that 
Japanese merchant shipping may call 
at Union of South Africa ports for 
loading, discharging and husbandry 
on an equal basis with shipping of 
other countries. 


AUTO INDUSTRY 

The automotive industry of Japan 
experienced, it seems, the worst year 
of its life last year with discharge, of 
workers en masse, labor disputes, 
walk-outs and so on in succession and 


was nearly stalled with its motor 
dying. But the Korean war which 
broke out toward the end of last 


June, gave a good push to the jerkily 


moving industry to pick up power and 
start running in high gear. A big 
amount of the “special demand” due 
to the war in Korea has accelerated 
the activity of this industry and most 
of the automotive manufacturing 
companies are being envied by others 
for their luck, which is generally 
predicted to last until, at least, some 
time next year. 


The number of motor vehicles in 
Japan is about 234,000. including quite 
a number of rickety jalopies. Mere 
replacement of those near-scrap cars 
will offer them a chance for selling 
30,000 new carg a year, provided a 
span of life of a car is set at, say, 7 
years, Production of 30,000 cars every 
year is far beyond the potential of 
Japan’s automotive industry of today, 
which registered a new postwar high 
in October with the production of 
2.216 motor buses and trucks, and 943 
bantam passenger cars. And yet the 
domestic demand is as high as 40,000 
vehicles a year when the demand from 
the reserve police forces is included. 


The long-range project to expand 
the annual output to 36,000 4—5 ton 
trucks and buses in 1953, as recently 
decided by the Automotive Man- 
ufacturers . Association, will not be 
enough to fill the bill. With orders 
coming in far more than they can 
execute, and with the supply of 
gasoline being gradually inproved, the 
auto manufacturers could enjoy very 
good business so long as present 
situation keeps unchanged. 


Monthly production figures of leading 
manufacturers since last April are: 


Sept. 


“Nissan” bus & truck 508 548 
“Datsun” or a bantam 

CAN oss aie:gisteteen awasele: « 396 405 
“Toyoda” bus & truck 343 197 
“Toyopet” or a bantam 

Cale ora hcwiewreras iar 276 107 
“Tsuzu” bus & truck .. 300 214 
“Fuso” bus & truck ... 50 50 
“Hino” bus & truck... 30. 30 
Tractor truck ........ — —_— 
“Minsei” bus & truck . 30 39 
“Ohta,” a bantam car . 103 111 


Encouraged by the bright outlook 
the auto manufacturers are now keenly 
interested in modernization of the 
equipment of their factories. Necessity 
for having highly advanced machines 
and tools is considered urgent now 
that demands of new type of cars are 
likely to come from the national 
reserve police forces. Tabulated in 
the following are the estimated outlays 
necessary for strengthening production 
facilities in the leading automotive 
manufacturers. (In million yen): 


561 419 650 730 800 
403 350 350 456 463 
400 556 751 850 828 
261 270 345 378 376 
310 324 365 380 400 
51 51 153 156 60 
40 45 55 65 70 
5 5 10 10 10 
58 92 94 97 40 
103 103 103 100 104 


Estimated Applied 
Outlay for use of 
Name of Firms during Counterpart 
1950-1952 Fund 
TOyYOda hiss « serene 1,082 492 
Nissan siete + ata 930 470 
TSUZU. ts: ees 883 400 
inom, sees osiee 287 144 
East Japan Heavy 
Industry 142 99 
Total eines. cas 3,324 1,605 
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The total estimated expenditure of 
Y3,324 million includes Y1,775 million 
for the machine tools of foreign make, 
Y531 million for those manufactured 
in Japan and other related expenses 
totaling Y1,018 million. The only 
headache for the manufacturers is high 
price of iron and rubber, which has 
gone up since the outbreak of the war 
in Korea. The price increase affecting 
the cost outbalanced the effect of 
rationalization. As against the 
improved personnel expenses, which 
has been lowered to 17 percent of the 
total cost, from the 20 percent last 
June, the cost of the raw material now 
is about 70 percent, showing an 
increase of 26 percent for the past 
few months. Tires and highly pro- 
cessed steel plates have been heavily 
affected, with prices now quoted 40 
percent and 80 percent, respectively, 
higher than the prices in June. Even 
at those prices, it is not easy to 
obtain them and the manufacturers are 
threatened with further price hike. 


Price 
in at 
Unit June present 
Tire (with tube) 1 Y13,176 Y18,432 
Steel plate lton 37,171 68,500 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUDGET 

The Japanese Government on Dec. 
23 made public its foreign exchange 
budget for the last quarter of the fiscal 
year 1950 (Jan.-Mar. 1951), according 
to which the disbursement comprises 
US$525,226,000 for imports of some 
200 items and $27,703,000 for invisible 
trade expenses. The revenue includes 


$ 233,120,000 accruing from exports 
and $95,825,000, of invisible trade 
receipts. 
Scheduled imports by funding source 
are: (in $1,000). 
DOLLA: Miers issere stp csue are miefeeaterte $ 315,226 
Sterlings & «4:3 :. caesium 103,377 
Open alertness sarees 104,312 
Others "= Ga... Mc ates oes 3,310 
Total. wana a cue on ene $3520)225 
The noteworthy points of the 
present budget are: 
(1) The budget represents an 


increase of about $140 million as com- 
pared with the original budget for the 
preceding quarter. (2) With a view 
to efficacious utilization of Japan’s 
dollar reserves, imports from the 
dollar area have been increased to 
60 percent from the previous 45 
percent of the total imports, (3) In 
order to expedite the import of foreign 
goods, the budget provides for buying 
in dollar cash and has practically put 
an end to the barter system. (4) The 
number of goods importable under 
the automatic approval system was 
increased by 28 to total 154. 
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Export to Red China 

One month suspension of shipment 
of strategic materials to Red China, 
which was declared by the Ministry 
of International Trade & Industry, 
early in December will be put on a 
permanent basis. To cope with the 
ever increasing tension of the inter- 
national situation, especially in the 
Tar East, the Japanese Government is 
expected to revise the Export Control 
Law and apply it soon to export 
to Communist China, overriding the 
previous ministry order for the tem- 
porary suspension. The number of 
the restricted goods for export will 
be increased. 


Roughly about 10 percent of Japan- 
ese total exports went to Red China, 
mostly iron & steel products against 
import of coal, iron ore, salt, soya 
beans, etc. After the stoppage of this 
trade, Japan will have to find other 
countries to transact with to bridge 
the gap and the U.S. will become ever 
more inportant for Japan’s trade and 
industies. 


OIL IMPORTS 

The Japanese oil refineries along 
the Pacific coast are nowadays work- 
ing on a basis of 33,000 barrels of 
erude oil a day and the Japanese 
Government has been negotiating with 
SCAP, to raise this daily basis to 
52,000 barrels for the 1951 fiscal year. 
Recently approval has been given to 
them that for the first and second 
quarters—April to June and July to 
September, respectively—3,330,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil each could be taken 
into account, which means the daily 
allotment will be 37,000 barrels. As 
to the increase, though not big, MITI 
and ESB are hopefully expecting that 
it will be further raised to reach the 
quantity they had requested. 


Of the 3,330,000 barrels, 2,880,000 
barrels will be imported from the 
dollar area, while the remaining 


450,000 barrels from the sterling area. 
The fund for the oil for the first 
quarter is estimated at US $24,000,- 
000. The present daily allotment of 
crude oil to the refineries is as follows: 


Daily allotment 
Refineries (in barrels) 
Japan Petroleum 


(Nippon Sekiyu) Co. 


Wokohantay s.js<scaers 4,000 
Shimomatsuly) concen c = 3,750 
Toa Fuel (Toa Nenryo) Co. 
PelacinguichaGl bmetamiain cote 5,000 
Wakayama” <....... 5,500 
Maruzen ‘Petroleum 
(Maruzen Sekiyu) Co. 
SHIMO(SU! Geers asteie s « 4,750 
Koa Petroleum 
(Koa Sekiyu) Co. 
Marifens cri va cee 3,000 
Mitsubishi Petroleum 
(Mitsubishi Sekiyu) Co. 
Kiawasakkites aad. sen 3,000 
Showa Petroleum 
(Showa Sekiyu) Co. 
Kawasakil Giant. cdeas 4,000 
Total ie s.crepe a sates loteeesche 33,000 
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Reports from Malaya 


Malayan Trade 

In October, the total trade of the 
Federation of Malaya amounted to 
M$820,967,738, a record against the 
trade of previous years, according to 
figures issued by the Registrar of 
Malayan Statistics; exports totalled 
$526,708,104 and imports $294,259,634, 
both being record amounts, giving a 
favourable balance of  $232,448,470 
which is higher than any hitherto re- 
corded. The totals for September were, 
exports $440,525,733 and imports $260,- 
720,171. 


‘The higher values shown for exports 
during September and October com- 
pared with previous months of the 
year was not only due to increased 
shipments following the outbreak of 
fighting in Korea, but also to the raised 
price of rubber. Below are given 
figures of exports and imports, show- 
ing the trade balance, over the past 
four months :— 


Exports | Imports Balance 
M$ M$ M$ 
July 297,946,673 250,179,428 47,767,250 
Aug. 396,946,452 279,533,248 117,413,204 
Sept. 440,525,733 260,720,171 179,805,562 
Oct. 526,708,104 294,259,634 232,448,470 
For the ten months ending October, 


total trade amounted to $5,065,786,016; 
exports were valued at $2,870,843,493 
and imports at $2,194,942,523, giving a 
favourable balance of $675,900,970. 


Below are shown the values of the 
trade between Malaya and the prin- 
cipal countries during the month of 
October as well as the cumulative 
figures for the ten months ending 
October. Exports indicate shipments to, 
and imports cargoes from the various 
countries. 


U.S.A.: Exports for October M$136,- 
022,144, imports $8,670,904, export sur- 
plus $127,351,240. Cumulative figures 
for, the Jan—Oct. period, exports 
$751,271,978, imports $68,908,761, ex- 
port surplus $682,363,217. 


United Kingdom: Exports $63,023,- 
350, imports $42,193,096, export sur- 
plus $20,830,254. Jan.—Oct., exports 
$389,595,426, imports $395,538,146, im- 
port excess $5,942,820. 


Hongkong: Exports $51,252,675 
(September $21,341,316), imports 
$8,694,219, export surplus $42,558,456. 


Jan.—Oct., exports $142,580,006, im- 
ports $63,679,952, export excess $78,- 
850,054. 


China: exports $39,379,722 (Sep- 
tember $14,483,275), imports $8,688,049, 
export surplus $30,691,673. Jan.—Oct., 
exports $64,835,920, imports $75,585,- 
079, import excess $10,749,059. 


U.S.S.R.: Exports $4,927,446, imports 
nil. Jan.—Oct., exports $108,160,776, 
imports $12,724, export excess $108,- 
148,052. 


Thailand: Evports $4,506,357, im- 
ports $37,489,352, import surplus $32,- 
982,995. Jan.—Oct., exports $60,571,238, 


imports $242,365,773, impor 
$181,794,535, 4 ee ae 
Japan: Exports $17,488,156, im- 


ports $11,256,918, export excess $6,- 
181,238, Jan-_Oct, exports crete: 
imports »350,770, export 

$16,890,209. on See 


Indonesia : Exports $30,427,801, im- 
ports $96,844,693, import surplus $66,- 
416,892. Jan.—Oct., exports $189,381,- 
447, imports $555,644,703, import sur- 
plus $366,263,256. 


France: Exports $19,470,285, imports 
$1,663,911, export excess $17,806,374, 
Jan.—Oct., exports $103,269,714, im- 
ports $15,545,856, export excess $87,- 
723,858. 


Germany: Exports $22,195,019, im- 
ports $1,785,159, exports surplus $20,- 
409,860. Jan.—Oct., exports $111,822,- 
399, imports $16,098,347, export sur- 
plus $95,724,052. 


Italy: Exports $22,494,885, imports 
$3,353,839, export excess $19,141,046. 
Jan.—Oct., exports $109,780,526, im- 


ports $32,646,960, export surplus $77,- 
133,566. 
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India: Exports $3,835,142, imports 
$16,212,984, import excess $12,377,842. 
Jan.—Oct., exports $59,517,432, imports 
$154,608,430, import surplus $95,090,- 
998. 


Sarawak: Exports $5,845,320, im- 
ports $16,295,863, import. surplus $10,- 
450,543. Jan.—Oct., exports $44,339,561, 
imports $122,857,284, import excess 
$78,517,723. 


Australia ; Exports $22,860,352, im- 
ports $8,831,439, export excess $14,028,- 


913. Jan.—Oct., exports $116,216,305, 
imports $90,112,211, export surplus 
$26,104,094. 


Coconut, Copra and Coconut Oil 
During. October, Malayan exports of 
fresh coconuts were valued at 
$34,280, the major part to the value of 
$22,285 going to Egypt, $8,480 being 
shipped to Syria and $2,500 to Hong- 
kong. Imports of coconuts totalled $765. 


Exports abroad of copra amounted 
to 11,023.54 tons valued at $8,060,951 ; 
shipments to Denmark 2264.49 tons at 
$1,655,162, France 2150 t. at $1,591,639, 
Germany 1975 t. at $1,431,939, Sweden 
1410 t. at $1,105,292 and the United 
Kingdom 1033.13 t. at $678,013. Im- 
ports of copra came to 12,356.85 tons 
at $7,274,323 ; 8562.17 t. valued at 
$4,762,640 came from Sumatra, 1525.04 
t. at $1,081,120 were from North 
Borneo. 


Exports of coconut oil totalled 6715.- 
09 tons valued at $8,085,965. Italy took 
1626.89 t. valued at $1,951,524, Ger- 
many 1421.20 t. at $1,696,019, the 
Netherlands 978.01 t. at $1,144,976, 
Hongkong 971.35 t. at $1,168,945, 
U.S.S.R. 500 t at $631,596. Imports 
came only to 55.93 tons valued at $65,- 
674, mainly from Thailand, 
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Palm Oi! and Kernels 


For the month of October, exports 
of palm oil totalled 5555.23 tons, com- 
pared with 5880.24 t. in September ; 
exports of kernels came to 460.72 tons, 
as against 751.66 tons in September. 
Imports: of palm oil amounted to 1.01 
t. compared with 112.63 +. in Septem- 
ber. Total exports of palm oil and ker- 
nels for the ten months of 1950 came 
to 51,560.08 tons and 7352.76 t. respec- 
tively. Imports amounted to 489.82 
tons. 


Malayan Production 

Statistics issued by the Federation of 
Malaya for October show that for the 
10 months of the year the principal 
agricultural and mining products of 
the Federation reached a record total 
of M$1,650,299,000 compared with 
$977,629,000 for the whole of 1949. 
Rubber production alone for the Jan.— 
Oct. period amounted to 633,624 tons 
valued at $1,220,953,000, or more than 
double the figure for the whole of last 
year. 


Tin produced during the 10 months 
amounted to 62,596 tons valued at 
$322,764,000. 


Palm oil totalled 51,560 tons valued 
at $32,164,000, as against the produc- 
tion last year of 52,100 tons valued at 
$36,127,000. 


Copra amounted to 28,486 tons to the 
value of $16,801,000, compared with 
28,808 tons at $9,920,000 for the whole 
of 1949. 


Canned pineapple from fruit grown 
in the Federation amounted to 12,609 
tons valued at $10,305,000, compared 
with 8,137 tons at $6,307,000 for 1949. 


Rubber Estates Outputs 


Output for 

Dec., 1950 
Bute ja ceciseieiselae 78,000 
Consolidate 117,500 
Dominion ...... 63,300 
Kota Bahroe .... 88,000 
Sungei Duri .... 81,500 
Shanghai Pahang 49,700 
Padang iar 27,752 
Shanghai Kedah 119,096 
Tanah Merah .. 108,050 


Total 


this Financial 
Year to date 


Ibs 


836,000 (12 mths) 


1,285,206 (12 
711,054 (12 
449,000 ( 6 
448,000 ( 6 
278,900 ( 6 
196,409 
321,810 
840,930 


(8: 
(3 » 
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HONGKONG ECONOMIC REPORTS 


Vital Statistics:—Births registered in 
the Colony during November totalled 
6054, Chinese 5991 and non-Chinese 63 
Monthly averages: Jan./Sept. 1950, 4787 
(Chinese 4737, non-Chinese 50); 1949, 
4564 (Chinese 4511, non Chinese 53). 


Deaths registered for November 
totalled 1427 (Chinese 1407, non- 
Chinese 20). Monthly averages: 
Jan./Sept. 1950, 1527 (Chinese 
1512, non-Chinese 15); 1949, 13858 
(Chinese 1345, non-Chinese 13). 


Marriages:—During November 175 
marriages were registered. Monthly 
average for Jan./Sept. 1950, 160; 
monthly averages for 1949 and 1948, 
184 and 280 respectively. 


Aliens:—At the end of November, 
1869 aliens were registered in Hong- 
kong as permanent residents; of these, 
816 were Portuguese, 230 American, 114 
Filipino, 110 Italian, 79 Dutch, 66 
French, 52 Peruvian, 41 Mexican, 38 
Danish, 37 Swiss, 30 Norwegian, 20 
Belgian, 16 German, 16 Panamanian, 16 
Spanish, 11 Annamite, 10 Czechoslova- 
kian, and 94 stateless, as well as others 
numbering under 10 nationals. 


Temporary visitors 
Filipinos being 17, 
Dutch 4. 

Transit/short-stay visitors totalled 
1885. Of these, 573. were Americans, 
306 Portuguuese, 148 Dutch, 103 French, 
97 Italian, 75 Korean, 50 Swedish, 47 
Norwegian, 44 Siamese, 43 Danish, 38 
Swiss, 30 Spanish, 25 German, 23 
U.S.S.R., 18 Belgian, 14 Austrian, 66 
stateless, and others under 10 each. 


Vehiclesi—The following vehicles 
were licensed in the Colony as at the 
end of November 1950: 


numbered 41, 
Americans 6, and 


November 

1950 1949 1948 1947 

Private motor cars 8940 7732 56038 3857 
Motor cycles ...... 1076 933 744 415 
PARIS vote. +\sitieels 844 844 $44 $29 
Public hire cars .. 288 289 289 286 
Lorries and vans .. 8181 2889 2638 2361 
In addition there were 111 trams 
compared with 91 in 1947, 392 motor 
buses (1387 in 1947 and 321 in 
1949). Private rickshaws numbered 85. 


a decrease against 112 in 1947, - and 
public rickshaws came to 853 a station- 
ary figure over the past four years; 
goods tricycles were 801 in number 
against 544 in 1947. 


Motor drivers’ licenses issued as at 
the end of November amounted to 
28,973 (14,888 in 1947, 25,235 in 1949). 
Learners’ licenses increased tremend-~ 
ously, to 90,794 at the end of November, 
compared with 71,478 in November 
1949, 33,700 in 1948 (Nov.), and 11,767 
in 1947 (Nov.). Driving tests numbered 
44,807 by the end of November 1950, 
compared with 34,939 at the end ot 
November 1949, 17,597 by Nov. 1948 
and 7071 Nov. 1947. 


The number of traffic accidents in 
November amounted to 567, compared 
with a monthly average for Jan.-Sept. 
1950 of 733 and a monthly average for 
1949 of 704. Casualties amounted to 
254. 9 of which were fatal, 


Milk Production:—In November, the 
dairies in the Colony produced 82,621 
gallons of fluid milk, compared with a 
monthly average for Jan./Sept. 1950 of 
74,103 gals., and monthly averages for 
1949, 1948 and 1947 of 63,076 gals., 
42,987 gals. and 32,544 gals. 


Slaughterhouse:—Animals _ slaughter- 
ed during November amounted to 
46,539, ie., 2638 cattle, 43,303 swine and 
598 sheep and goats. The Jan.-Sept. 
1950 monthly average was 46,906, and 
that for 1949 was 48,091. 


Vegetables:—Vegetables marketed at 
the Government wholesale market in 
November amounted to 2726.6 tons. The 
figures for November 1949, 1948 and 
1947 were 2787.5, 2321.2 and 2575.8 tons 
respectively. 


Fish:—Fish sales in November total- 
led 3148.6 tons, compared with 3363.2 
tons in Nov. 1949, 3381.7 in Nov. 1943 
and 1166.3 tons in Nov. 1947. 


Electricity and Gas:—In November, 
the production of : electricity came to 
26,570,758 kw. hrs., compared with a 
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monthly average for the Jan.-Sept. 1950 
period of 23.7 million kw. hrs. ana 
monthly averages for 1949, 1948 and 
1947 of 18.1 million, 12.5 million and 8.8 
million kw. hrs. respectively. 


Gas produced during November 
amounted to 41,554,900 cubic feet, as 
against a monthly average for 1950 
(Jan.-Sept.) of 40.17 million cubic ft., 
and monthly averages of 32.77 million, 
23.95 million and 18.36 million cubic 
feet for 1949, 1948 and 1947. 


Cement:—The monthly output of 
cement in the Colony during November 
came to 4375 metric tons. The monthly 
average for Jan.-Sept. 1950 was 550? 
metric tons, and for 1949, 1948 and 
1947, 4889, 4435 and 2852 metric tons 
respectively. 


Coal:—Coal stocks in November 
totalled 43,468 long tons, consisting of 
30,924 tons bituminous lump, 632 t. 
bituminous dust, 1137 t. anthracite dust, 
8783 t. gas coal and 1992 t. coke. 
Monthly average for Jan.-Sept. 1950 
was 68,061 t., and those for 1949 and 
1948, 64,807 t. and 87,298 t. respectively. 


HONGKONG RAILWAY 


KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY (BRITISH SECTIGN) GOODS AND 
PASSENGER STATISTICS 


Monthly 
Monthly Monthly Monthly Average November, 
Average Average Average Jan.-Sept., 1950 
1947 1948 1949 1950 
Nos. Nos. Nos. Nos, Nos. 
Passengers: Local 
Upward 39,281 52,803 138,826 255,312 258,488 
Downward 32,139 50,257 131,291 254,217 249,963 
Military Tkts. — — = 7,896 8,069 
Passengers: Foreign 
Upward 84,841 107,097 63,348 — — 
Downward ~ 73,545 96,811 62,492 — — 
Goods: Local ' Kgs. Kgs. Kgs. Kgs. Kgs. 
Upward «... 86,840 71,807 1,692,651 14,944,001 20.415.620 
Downward 281,832 148,850 687,928 11,378,590 9,887,650 
Goods: Foreign 
Upward 10,295,666 4.648,692 826,862 — a3 
Downward 351,000 2,591,672 399,157 = as 
Revenue: Passengers 
H.K.$ H.K.$ H.K.$ H.K.$ H.K.$ 
WOea eter 65,982.58 89,392.19 239,622.12 596,813.05 581,073.20 
Foreign 328,458.98 407,840.84 259,641.58 — —= 
Revenue: Goods: 
Local — 22%. 3,592.30 1,907.86 25,031.73 173,838.95 191,646.10 
Foreign 64,250.97 25,270.16 6,361.74 — a 
Misc. Receipts 61,593.21 53,314.14 63,896.13 78,516.54 61,286.07 


Note:—Through traffle wag suspended on 15th October, 1949. 
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THE COTTON CRISIS 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


IN PAKISTAN AND 


HONGKONG COTTON MILLS 


The crisis on the Karachi cotton 
market has had violent repercussions, 
especially in Hongkong, writes the 
China Engineers Quarterly Review. In 
order to get a first-hand report of the 
situation, we arranged for Mr. A. 
Drummond of our Hongkong office to 
pay a visit to Karachi. His visit lasted 
from 6th to 20th November, and on 
el return he sent us the following 
notes :— 


There are three main personalities 
in the cotton business—the farmer, the 
ginner and the Karachi dealer who 
may also be an exporter. In addition 
to these, there was formerly the very 
important and valuable Hindu cotton 
broker, who has now entirely disap- 
peared. The result is that, whereas the 
farmer and the ginner know their 
business, the Karachi exporter (or 
dealer) as often as not does not know 
his business, The exportér operates by 
subsidizing fanmers (in some cases), 
by owning ginneries or by having close 
connections with them and by pur- 
chasing cotton in Karachi from other 
‘dealers. Any combination of the above 
methods may apply to any particular 
case. 


The recent crisis arose as follows :— 
(1) The exporter had made his over- 
seas contracts in July and August at 
prices around Rs. 900/-per candy and 
had covered his cotton by any of the 
methods described above, plus what is 
known as a “factory selection con- 
tract,” ice. he contracts with a ginner 
to inspect raw cotton in the ginnery 
to select therefrom the number of 
bales fully ginned and packed that he 
requires and to pay for them at a fixed 
price. 


(2) When it became apparent 
that the American crop would be short, 
a considerable number of exporters 
who had not covered their sales, plus 
speculative dealers who saw a chance 
of a profit, then went up country to 
the farmers and ginners and offered 
them higher prices for cotton which 
in many cases had already been sold, 
and in many cases the farmers and 
ginners accepted these offers. The news 
of this provoked a general re-action of 
further speculation whereby both the 
Yaw cotton and the pressed bales were 
sold several times over. 


(3) When the seriousness of the 
situation ‘was eventually realised in 
Karachi, the Exchange was, on Gov- 
ernment advice, ciosed. ‘This closure, 
however, applied only to:— a) fully 
pressed bales transactions (any type of 
cotton) either in Karachi between deal- 
ers or between exporters and connec- 
tions abroad, and b) raw cotton in Sind. 
(ie. NT) It did not apply to pur- 
chases of raw cotton in the Punjab, ie. 
LSS, 4F and 289F. 


(4) The effect of the closure was 
not, however, as great as was hoped 
for. because many members of the Ex- 
change continued black market trans- 


actions in Sind. Government then in- 
créased the duty in another effort to 
push down internal prices. This was 
moderately successful. 


_(5) As the closure of the Exchange 
did not prevent Exporters from ship- 
ping overseas to fulfil contracts and as 
most of the NT crop was covered by 
these overseas contracts, it is obvious 
that the longer the Exchange was 
closed the sooner would the situation 
be straightened out. During the closure, 


various schemes were suggested 
by the Exporters, eg. a) that 
the bale weight be reduced to 
350 Ibs. thus delivering to Over- 


seas less cotton. b) that a Clear- 
ing House be set up to which all con- 
tracts would be declared and through 
which all arrivals would pass. 


This latter scheme found great 
favour with many exporters who saw 
that thereby they could obtain their 
export requirements without going to 
the speculators. The more intelligent 
among them also saw that such a 
scheme would permit the Pakistan firms 
to save their reputation: vis a vis the 
foreign firms who, they knew, were 
buying at high prices at considerable 
loss to meet contracts. However the 
Committee of the Exchange was not 
sufficiently strong either to impose 
such a~sucheme on its members or to 
resist pressure from the Punjab whose 
LSS and 289F crop was approaching 
readiness and whose ginners and 
farmers complained that they were 
being sacrificed for the sins of Sind. 


(6) ‘The result was that, in default 
of any action to the contrary, the 
market re-opened on 16th November. 
Prior to the re-opening of the market, 
I interviewed the Secretary of the 
Ministry of Commerce and handed him 
a memorandum (Appendix A) which 
included a statement of Hongkong out- 
standing contracts. Government issued 
a Directive on the evening before the 
re-opening (Appendix B). Para. 3 of 
the Directive contains a specific threat 
based on the Memorandum which I 
have been requested to amplify as 
soon as possible. 


Government action rests at present 
on this Directive. They have in reserve 
the power to increase the Export Duty 
by a further Pak. Rs. 70/- and also 
the threat of direct intervention by the 
establishment of a Clearing House run 
by Government. They consider how- 
ever that a threat in reserve is more 
efficacious than regulations in action. 


Appendix “A” referred to in the re- 
port reads as follows : — 


(1) Hongkong has approximately 
200,000 spindles operating and another 
40,000 projected. She has also appro- 
ximately 1500 modern looms. 70% of 
the above operate in a Pool of which 
The China Engineers Ltd., are Secre- 
taries. Consumption is approximately 
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150,000 bales per annum and Produc- 
tion 130,000 bales of yarn plus 40 mil- 
lion yarns of cloth. About 30% of the 
yarn and 10% of the cloth is consumed 
locally. 


(2) HK’s outstanding Cotton Con- 
tracts with Pakistan total approximate- 
ly 40,000 bales; shipment appears to 
depend largely on shippers’ integrity 
as the crop estimate is larger than the 
total sales to foreign consumers. It ap- 
pears, however, that many shippers are 
short and will find great financial 
difficulty in buying in to meet con- 
tracts. It also appears that due to the 
ginners’ attitude many exporters will 
ship cotton which is not up to sample. 


(3) Hongkong requires 65,000 bales 
additional to present outstandings to 
31st July 1951 and another 82,000 from 
1 Aug. 51 to 3lst Jan. 52. As matters 
stand at present, we can get nothing 
from U.S.A. leaving Pakistan as the 
mainstay of our supply. Should we 
run out of stocks it will put about 7000 
people out of employment and leave 
standing idle a capital investment of 
about £10 million with a devastating 
effect on Hongkong’s economy. 


(4) It is not yet possible to ascer- 
tain what proportion of Pakistan’s total 
yarn imports come from Hongkong, 
but in recent months they have been 
considerable. Increased cotton prices 
will be reflected in increased yarn 
prices. Would Pakistan consider a 
Two-way Agreement whereby Hong- 
kong would be allotted a quota up to 
150,000 bales. Hongkong in_ return 
would ship yarn (reserving 30% for 
internal consumption) on a weight- 
ratio, based either’ on cost of cotton 
(which in Hongkong is 70% of yarn 
cost), or at current market prices. Al- 
ternatively, wouid fakistan permit 
merchants to ship cotton to Hongkong. 
for commission spinning ? 
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HONGKONG’S AIR TRAFFIC IN 1950 


The year that has now ended was 
not as satisfactory for Hongkong from 
the angle of civil aviation as had been 
1949. In the first place, the suspension 
of the China National Aviation Cor- 
poration (C.N.A.C.) and the Central Air 
Transport Corpn. (C.A.T.C.) with their 
wide network of flights over China and 
elsewhere, considerably reduced the 
number of aircraft calling at Kai Tak; 
and secondly, the closing of China, with 
the exception of Taiwan, to foreign 
aviation brought about a decrease in 
the number of passengers carried as 
well as of freight. At first, affected by 
these changes, the quantity of mail car- 
ried also fell, but since September these 
figures have picked up and now exceed 
the monthly average for both 1949 and 


1948, the figures for December of 22,718 
kgs. of mail delivered and 28,314 kgs. 
despatched constituting a record. 


Below are given arrivals and depar- 
tures for the year cornpared with 1949: 


1) Arrivals: 


1950 1949 
aircraft 2,682 12,740 
passengers 32,669 158,930 
mail (kgs.) 153,209 165,987 
freight (Kgs.) 790,943 2,825,216 
2) Departures: 
aircraft 2,680 12,689 
passengers 41,624 159,748 
mail (kgs.) 189,634 174,912 
freight (kgs.) 1,339,740 3,273,638 
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Improvements to the airfield were 
continued throughout the year. The 
runways were strengthened and re- 
surfaced so as to take the largest air- 
planes in use, and the extension of the 
main runway was commenced in order 
to meet the needs of modern aircrait 
and the operational requirements of the 
RAF. 


Hongkong is now an important cen- 
tre for the maintenance and repair of 
aircraft for the whole of the Far East, 
and the amalgamation of the two prin- 
cipal British air maintenance concerns 
last year has made for greater efficiency 
in this work. 


It is perhaps worthy of note that in 
September the last Plymouth flying- 
boat service to use this route was taken 
off and the British flights are now con- 
tinued by land planes, the trip to Lon- 
don being accomplished in 2% days. 


Hongkong Aviation Returns 
for January-December 1950 


CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Arrivals Departures In Out In Out In Out 
a eee 2 ee 

Monthly averages for 1948 595 _ 9,592 9,382 13,726%4 13,649% 42,920 100,986 
Monthly averages for 1949 1,062 1,057.5 12,246 L33iZ 13,842 14,576 237,690 272,656 
1950: 
GADUATV. scycetsslsie eters 253 250 3,151 4,012 11,196 11,746 43,350 59,200 
Mebrulary 2 e:crjerocjarmerecets 197 203 2,604 2,934 9,761 10,666 35,942 59,869 
March | 6c esas: 256 250 3,290 3,819 11,310 13,273 43,941 63,164 
PAST Mee cyassrs alors nreiaiers. ate acs 238 239 2,669 3,952 10,200 13,303 30,860 80,834 
WVU CUI Tench, chstarctens sc chOtecere ets 220 225 2,770 4,298 11,113 13,746 48,859 93,438 
RUUITNC 2 sour reiety », scnusCatshererees 201 202 2,290 3,236 9,871 13,093 42,925 106,287 
UUM eevee rassaisemtecwere, caeters 220 218 2,485 3,122 11,839 12,573 60,996 138,497 
PAUIB UST mo metcnercke 's stexatsa csr o's 232 230 2,415 3,329 10,581 15,114 89,411 154,926 
Ro att) 20) 6 (=) an er LE CERES 205 208 2,557 3,284 12,495 16,536 85,392 133,800 
OGLODEE? 2. cyatcromeecte saskers 204 200 2,547 3,076 12,992 17,519 102,166 149,445 
INOVEMDEr- Wafnucrns ersuestene 219 218 2,831 3,010 19,133 23,751 116,609 144,719 
WHSCOMDED © Giiveceysievecs: cua! sls 237 237 3,060 3,552 22.718 28,314 90,492 155,561 

MROUCAIS: —(.ayrensnere eset 2,682 2,680 32,669 41,624 153,209 189,634 790,943 1,339,740 


Total aircraft for January-Decémber 1950 in and out: 5,362; total passengers: 74,293; total mail: 342,843 kgs.: 


total freight: 2,130.6 metric tons. 
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Hongkong Civil Aviation in December 


Civil Air Traffic:—The total of 474 
aircraft on international flights in De- 
cember equally divided between arri- 
vals and departures was an increase of 
37 over the figure for November. 
These aircraft brought in 3060 passen- 
gers and took out 3552 and the total of 
6612 which averages 213 a day was 
771 more than the previous month, 51 
tons of mail and 246 tons of freight 
were carried. There were 564 local 
movements of civil aircraft mainly for 
training and test purposes. 


Commercial Companies:— .The 
B.O.A.C. scheduled services began 
again with the arrival of an aircraft on 
the 18th after an interruption since the 
29th November due to a labour dispute 
at London Airport. Fair Flight Ltd. 
brought an Avro Tudor aircraft to 
Hongkong on the 18th under charter to 
B.O.A.C. and this was the first of this 
type to land at Kai Tak. 


Works and Buildings:—The laying of 
new water mains in order to provide 
better fire protection began. The re- 
surfacing of the taxy track was com- 
pleted on the 31st. 


words were handled by radio telegra- 
phy. 


and = passe 


circuit to Manila. 
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1950 Okinawa was opened and an addi- 
Acradion Nearly  Halaweavonerioe tional frequency on the radio teletype 


The direction finders 
d 815 bearings to aircraft in flight.. 


Hongkong Aviation Report for December 1950 


A new circuit to Tokyo 

Arrival 
Passengers Mail 
(Kgs.) 
United Kingdom ..... 116 6,521 
BUarope eee aceite cee 39 162 
Middle East ..s...... 57 207 
Calcittaw 7 iccdtea > ane 63 95 
Rangoon’. 5 ence ees « 22 72 
Singapore ~~... ......- 187 4,601 
Bangkok -.c.ese ses: 482 1,553 
French Indochina .... 729 545 
Philippine Aras aise 448 1,436 
WaDaN Ceci eis velersisialars 391 5,625 
WS. FAs ee te wherete cisions 6 — 
Australians issu erieters 710 411 
Ching =m aacce verte 416 1,380 
Honolulu iy cee. oe 31 — 
Canada. sas casgiopiesin : 3 110 
3,060 22,718 

Total aircraft arriving: 237 


Departures 

Freight Passengers Mail Freight 
(Kgs.) (Kgs.) (Kgs.) 
5,244 94 4,725 6,487 
5,322 ik 1,245 2,027 
790 111 211 1,453 
705 72 127 344: 
148 37 142 3,015 
10,276 173 4,477 15,498 
20,632 553 377 14,422 
4,074 600 419 8,781 
6,334 529 1,168 12,168 
25,107 418 6,775 13,844. 
2,369 227 2,558 6,083: 
3,692 85 4,452 2236 
5,768 330 1,098 63,883 

1 76 UP 5,244 

30 170 468 68 
90,492 3,552 28,314 155,561 


Total aircraft departing: 237. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT REPORT 


for October-December, 1950 


During the months of October, Nov- 
ember and December, 1950, a total of 
3,412 vessels (Classes I to VI) were 
licensed or relicensed and of this num- 
ber 46 were motor trading vessels ana 
24 were motor fishing vessels. 167 
launches and motor boats were also 
licensed or relicensed. 


During the last quarter personnel 
from the Port Health Office accom- 
panied our officers on patrol and 2,938 
members of the floating population 
were vaccinated against smallpox. 


During the last quarter an additional 
8 motor fishing vessels have been 
licensed. 


Particulars of the mechanised fishing 
fleet are now as follows:— 


Native Type Beam Trawler (wooden) ..... 1 

‘a » Trawler CRS Ss Petadtie 3 

y » Long Liner (hs ietwrectre 66 

3 fae isk (Collector, (© ya.) Pecnne 14 

” » Hand Liner Css eee 4 

Japanese Schooner Type “‘Trawler’”’ (wooden) 15 
Japanese Schooner Type “Crab & Shrimp 

Trawler” (wooden)! ciaicte.cie vids octets stsn one 1 
Japanese Schooner Type “Long Liner” 

CprOOd eta yee aate kta tins teat avatar tie cares aeteye 1 

Japanese Type ‘Trawler’ (steel) ........ wT 
Semi European Type “Crab & Shrimp 

PEPAWACTVcem veptale sic /iev oie nieenicla es aeiseaetsiae 1 

European Type M.F:V.’s (wooden) ........ 4 

BRON NOS esnigondnpsped coco daduooonDdboor 111 


(Of the above, two are British Registered Vessels) 


Ship Surveys 

Since the lst January, 1950 applica- 
tions for surveys received number 1,999 
against 1,744 in 1949, with a decrease’ 
in fees earned of $10,751. 


New Construction 

Four new large ocean-going vessels 
remain under construction in Europe 
for eventual employment in passenger 
services in the Far East. During the 
quarter two such vessels have complet- 
ed survey in Hongkong—one built in 
the United Kingdom and the other in. 
Hongkong— and been granted Passen~ 
ger and Safety Certificates. 


One River Trade vessel and two 
‘Vehicular Ferries are still in process of 
construction under our survey in local. 
shipyards, one of the latter being near 
to. completion. She is expected to be 
ready soon, thus enabling a more fre- 
quent vehicular ferry service to be 
maintained in operation. Two new 
Passenger Ferries are in an advanced 
stage of construction under survey. 


Casualties 

The Motor Vessel ‘Taiyuan,’ which 
was severely damaged in Osaka 
during a typhoon, has been com- 
pletely repaired in a Hongkong 
shipyard. It was very noteworthy that 
repairs were completed in 22 days 
against the Japanese estimated time of 
9 weeks. Additionally, the ship repair 
work was done at a cheaper price com- 
pared with the Japanese figure, 


Government Vessels 

A contract has been placed for the 
construction of 4 Refuse Barges and 6 
Night Soil Barges. The work is pro- 
ceeding rapidly under survey and as 
soon as these vessels are in service, the 
policy of scrapping the almost unsea- 
worthy R.C.Ls. which have done duty 
since the war will be implemented. 


Tenders for the proposed new Fire- 
float have been received and the con- 
tract to build awarded to the Hongkong 
& Whampoa Dock Company Ltd. Con- 
tract plans and specifications have been 
signed and construction will commence 
immediately. 
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Designs for new craft for Stores De- 
partment and Post Office are being 
proceeded with as well as one for a 
standard 60’ launch. 


Tank tests in connection with the 
form and propulsion of the proposed 
Shallow Draught Police Launch for 
operation in Deep Bay have been com- 
pleted and the report of the National 
Physical Laboratory received. A revised 
design is being prepared on the basis 
of the experiment results. 


Bunker Oil 

The Sub-Department has been called 
upon to assist actively in the control of 
the issue of bunker oil to shipping 
based on Hongkong. The effort to 
arrive at fair assessments, having re- 
gard to the normal consumption of 


HONGKONG JUNKS & LAUNCHES IN DECEMBER 1950 
Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks & Launches of 60 registered tons & under 
JUNKS 


No. of Vessels 
Inward Outward 


Reg. Tonnage 
Inward Outward 


Dead Weight 
Tonnage of Cargo 
Inward Outward 


No. of 
Passengers 
Inward Outward 


1950 December 1,358 1,385 160,744 164,781 50,387 21,198 748 1,942 
1950 November 1,502 1,571 181,352 183,584 52,662 17,617 786 2,865 
ay 144 2! 386 — 20,608 18,808 2,275 +3,581 — 38 —923 
LAUNCHES 
1950 December 325 329 6,441 6,364 501 206 os oe 
November 333 340 6,508 6,559 294 174 a oe 
=a, 6: ef Ok — 19 4 207 oo 32 
Total Vessels entered & cleared November 8,746 378,003 N. R, Tons. 
” » ” ” December 8,397 338,330 
=7§49) 2. 891878 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded November 70,747 D. W. Tons 
” ” » ” December 72,292 
+ 1,545 
January—December 1950: 
Total Vessels entered and cleared: 24,171 of 2,420,156 N. R. Tons. 


Total Cargo discharged and loaded: 501,872 D. W. Tons. 


Local Trade 


Conducted by Junks & Launches of 60 registered tons & under 


JUNKS 


No. of Vessels 
Inward Outward 


Reg. Tonnage 
Inward Outward 


Dead Weight 
Tonnage of Cargo 
Inward Outward 


No. of 
Passengers 
Inward Outward 


1950 December 


1,445 1,453 58,509 61,992 27,089 6,480 
November 1,444 1,418 59,118 57,395 26,336 19,261 oe 
: =. 1 2 86) 008 eaino Taos Nasio en 
LAUNCHES 
1950 December 397 396 10,514 10,520 191 392 22,126 22,273 
November 363 367 9,166 9,214 144 325 23,782 25,462 
= 84 = 29 751,848) 0 asd ez eo 1 tobe en ae 
eae aa a ee ea 
Total Vessels entered & cleared Novemb2r 3,592 134,893 N. R. Tons. 
” ” ” ” December 3,691 141,535 
+ 99 4 6,642 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded November 46,066 D. W. Tons. 
» ” ” » December 34,102 
—11,964 


January—December 1950: 
Total Vessels entered and cleared: 


85,653 of 1,284,188 N. R, Tons. 


Total Cargo discharged and loaded: 261,671 D. W. Tons. 
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HONGKONG’S SHIPPING IN 195° 


The Nationalist blockade of Shanghai 
and South China ports continued during 
the early part of 1950, but the diversion 
of trade to Tientsin and other North 
China ports, as well as the opening of 
Dairen to the ships of countries that 
had recognised the new People’s Gov- 
ernment of China, brought a stimulus 
to shipping. By June, with the re- 
opening of Shanghai to foreign trade, 
and with the lifting of the blockade 
under pressure from the United States 
following the outbreak of hosilities in 
Korea, it became possible once again to 
plan for normal trading. From that 
time on, although overshadowed by the 
mounting political tension, shipping 
was carried on as usual, until the con- 
trols imposed by the United States. 
Canada and Japan upon the shipment 
of strategic materials to China and 
Hongkong and the retaliation by the 
Chinest communists in prohibiting ex- 
ports to the U.S., had an effect upon 
shipping. particularly upor river steam- 
ers passing through the port, the ton- 
nage of which in November and 
December fell to 317,000 tons and 314,- 
000 tons. respectively compared with 
an average for 1950 of 415,000 tons per 
month. 


During the year the tonnage of ocean 
vessels entering and clearing the port 
totalled 18,393,585 tons, compared with 
19,835,227 tons in 1949; river tonnage 
equalled 4,983,752 tons as against 3,977,- 
916 tons for 1949; the grand total of 
vesseis entering and leaving the port 
for 1950 totalled 23,377,337 tons as 
compared with 23,813,143 tons in the 
previous year. The number of passen- 
gers travelling showed a total of 951,487 
as against 1,735,604 in 1949, or 167,438 
by ocean s.eamers and 783,999 by river 
vesseis, compared with 522,206 and 
1,213,398 respectively for ocean and 
river ships in 1949. 


The total cargo discharged and load- 
ed in 1950 came to 6,271,776 tons com- 
pared with 5,130,221 tons in 1949; ocean 
cargo totalled 6,069,738 tons as against 
4,905,425 tons, and river cargo amount- 
ed to 202,038 tons compared with 
224,796 tons in 1949. 


Se 


particular ships, together with consi- 
deration of the length of particular 
voyages and anticipated length of stay 
in various ports is of considerable 
magnitude, as the job has to be handled 
voyage by voyage. Committee work 
has, additionally, been found necessary 
to bring appropriate departments and 
oil interests together for discussion. 


British Registry 

Demand for tonnage measurement itt 
connection with British Registry re- 
mains steady. 


Officers in the Mercantile Marine 

The shortage of qualified officers re- 
mains acute, especially in regard to 
engineers. No alleviation of the posi- 
tion is foreseeable and action is being 
taken with a view to the institution of 
a special examination, whereby the best 
available non-certificated personne! 
will be selected, 


2 HONGKONG COMMERCIAL CARGO 
For January-December 1950 


Ocean Vessels River Vessels 


1950 Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded 
JADUALY a Dis “a.steepe smeete gg TOL, ci 443,678 145,863 8,783 14,652- 
February .. ear ee ic 282,001 123,112 6,912 9,175. 
March 5 a Use 3 331,242 216,248 7,754 14,155 
April .. ae ane Bee hate OG 342,507 176,001 9,876 7,037 
LEN ge See ey Moc tone A its 361,934 179,246 12,867 10,666 
JUNGMS eee Seen r oe 281,884 159,449 8,285 5,539- 
DULY te ea center cere ae een ones 282,035 191,705 8,854 7,328 
ANSUS| Meet Cee a cee aes som ices 252,428 208,477 8,462 8,480 
September cieyins: Pie aie ee 304,794 196,637 7,534 10,589: 
October fs 297,544 207,506 7,049 7,939 
November .. 291,614 195,812 4,593 5,654 
December .. 369,291 228,730 3,750 6,115 
January /December 2,840,952 2,228,786 94,716 107,319 


Total ocean cargo discharged and loaded Jan./Dec. 1950: 6,069,738 tons; 
total river cargo: 202,038 tons; grand total: 6,271,776 tons. 


Monthly average for 1947, 1948, 1949 and 1950 (in tons): 


1947 1948 1949 1949 
Ocean cargo in 187,552 193,416 272,418 320,079 
fs a out : 71,047 87,849 128,034 185,732 
River cargo in eet a Se 7,485 9,042 8,291 7,893 
5 8 out” saResseS. 7,369 7,456 10,404 8,943 
Highest and lowest ocean cargo figures for 1948, 1949 and 1950 (in tons): 
1948 1949 1950 


Highest discharged 241,574 in March 377,034 in Dec. 443,678 in Jan. 


" loaded 122,684 in Dec. 158,697 in Sept. 228,730 in Dec. 
Lowest discharged 138,922 in Nov. 179,805 in Feb. 252,428 in Aug. 
Ps loaded 57,988 in Oct. 76,461 in Feb. 123,112 in Feb. 


Hongkong Shipping Report for December 1950 


Ocean Steamers 


Arrivals Departures 
Fla Ocean Steamers Ocean Steamers 
9 No. Tonnage Cargo Passengers No. Tonnage Cargo Passengers: 
British 124 336,100 139,800 2,976 125 323,964 108,132 2,972 
American 19 99,826 19,691 149 19 99,826 11,630 94 
Chinese 23 19,500 15,046 3 26 3,851 16,241 —_ 
Danish 15 59,627 18,921 14 17 64,822 11,365 19 
Dutch 11 48,187 17,430 188 11 47,868 8,770 1,112 
French 2 8,760 6,336 — 1 4,380 1,300 — 
Greek 14 2,310 905 — 14 2,310 533 — 
Hondurian — 1 474 500 — 
Moroccan 1 3,048 — _ 1 3,048 — — 
Norwegian 31 80,387 60,756 287 32" 80.114 285007 710 
Panamanian 29 59,512 69,176 6 86 68,102 36,987 14 
Philippine 7 15,688 15,810 —_— 9 14,484 2,960 9 
Polish 1 4,574 — _ 3 11,826 — 
Portuguese 1 pis _ _ 1 111 15 _— 
Swedish 5 15,824 5,420 7 5 18,740 1,720 20 
Total 
Foreign 159 417,354 229,491 654 176 614,956 120,598 1,978 
Total 283 753,454 369,291 3,630 301 738,920 228,730 4,950 
River Steamers 
Arrivals Departures 
Fla River Steamers River Steamers 
9 No. Tonnage Cargo Passengers No. Tonnage Cargo Passengers 
British 159 151,170 2,101 © 52,161 163 154,298 4,749 52,361 
Chinese 33 3,891 1,174 — 34 3,998 1,366 — 
Portuguese 2, 594 475 _ 2 594 — — 
a ec 
Total 
Foreign 35 4,485 1,649 _ 36 4,592 1,366 — 
Total 194 155,655 3,750 52,161 199 158,890 6,115 52,361 
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COMMERCIAL NOTES 


American Firms in Shanghai 

Following the order freezing U.S. 
assets in China, the Shanghai author- 
ities have taken over the Shanghai 
Power Company, the Shanghai Tele- 
phone Company, and now five US 
realty firms, the Asia Realty Company, 
the China Realty Company, the Dollar 
Land Investment Company, the Pacific 
Property Company and the Dah Hua 
Realty Company, as well as the Black- 
stone Apartments. ~ — 


The following directive has been 
‘issued by the Finance Department of 
the Shanghai Military Control Commis- 
‘sion to Shanghai banking institutes 
regarding the freezing of US assets: 

1. Commodities or other articles stored by 
Americans, US government organs, enterprises, 
publie and private individuals in godowns, safety 
‘boxes of Shanghai banks or left to the custody 
of the banks may be only withdrawn with the 
approval of the Finance Department, 

2. Funds deposited by charitable organizations 
such as churches, hospitals and schools as well 
‘as public benevolent outfits may be allowed to 
‘be withdrawn from time to time subject to the 
sapproval of the Finance Department. 

3. Funds deposited by private citizens of the 
United States shall be allowed to be withdrawn 
mup to the limit of 1,000 parity units per month. 
‘Outside the limit, the depositors shall be required 
‘to obtain permission upon presentation of proper 
reasons from the Foreign Affairs Department. 

4. American enterprises already placed under 
the military control shall be only allowed to 
withdraw their deposits against the seal of the 
Military Supervisor in charge of the enterprises 
in question. 


‘World Rice Production 

The U.N. Food & Agriculture Organ- 
lization (FAO) in a recent report points 
«out that world production of rice de- 
clined in the period 1949-50, the decline 
being attributed to extensive crop 
failures in China and an _ unexpected 
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lag in Burmese production, which more 
than offset increases recorded elsewhere 
in Asia. 

The Far East, excluding continental 
China, planted 66.2 million hectares; 
the Western hemisphere planted 3.4 
million hectares; the Near East and 
Europe, excluding U.S.S.R., planted 1 
million hectares; Africa and Oceania 
planted 2.4 million hectares. 

In paddy rice, production in 1949-50 
expressed in millions of metric tons 
was: the Far East, excluding continen- 
tal China, 95.1; the Western hemisphere 
6.2; the Near East and Europe, exclud- 
ing U.S.S.R., 3.0; Africa and Oceania 
2.1. In 1948-49, rice production figures 
for these respective areas in million 
metric tons, were 94.5; 5.9; 3.2; and 2.2. 


Preliminary information for 1950-51, 
according to the FAO report, indicates 
a bumper crop in China’s mainland; a 
good winter crop for India, despite 
floods and drought; a Burmese crop 
which would exceed last year’s total of 
3.7 million tons. 


Changes in the pattern and direction 
of international trade in rice during the 
current year were noted as follows by 
the FAO: a drastic reduction in India's 
import demand; the emergence of 
Japan as the largest buyer of rice in 
the free markets of the Far East; the 
virtual disappearance of China as a 
major importer. 


The FAO ‘report comments: “Al- 


though the Korean conflict has affected 
the world supply and demand for rice 


somewhat, the present indications are. 


that the Far Eastern rice imports in the 
current year may be in rough balance 
with the regional export availability 
estimated at 2.5 million tons.” 


Barter Trade with China 

The following regulations governing 
the import-export link system of trade 
with South China have been promul- 


Hongkong Shipping Returns 


For January-December, 1950 


Monthly averages 1948 
” ” 


” P 1950 
1950 
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Ocean Steamers 


River Steamers 


January 25 


gated as from January to take effect as 
from January 19. These regulations 
supersede those previously in force and 
aim at obtaining an equilibrium be- 
tween imports and exports. A period 
of 30 days is permitted for the exchange 
of export procedures after the import 
of goods. 


TEMPORARY PROVISIONS GOVERNING 
SOUTH CHINA FOREIGN TRADE UNDER 
THE IMPORT-EXPORT LINK SYSTEM 
1. Prior to any barter system declared by the 

Central Trade Ministry in Peking, the list of 
commodities authorized as applicable for foreign 
trade on the “imports-precede-exports” link sys- 
tem, shall be provisionally governed by the rul- 
ings listed below in the conduct of foreign trade 
from South China. 


2. Authorized import or export merchants 
shall be permitted to conduct barter trading on 
commodities within the scope they are authorized 
to handle. In special cases where imports of 
commodities outside of the authorized scope are 
necessary, such imports must first obtain the 
Bureau’s approval. 


8. Registered exporters may apply for barter 
trading permission through the Public Service 
Department of the Bureau, or the Public Service 
Department of the Bank of China. 


4. Import and export merchants interested in 
barter trading shall be required to fill the 
“Application Form for Imports under Barter’? for 
submission to the Bureau for examination. After 
having been approved by the Bureau, duplicate 
copies shall be filed with the Bank of China, the 
Chinese Maritime Customs, while the applicant 
shall retain one original and one duplicate copy 
for submission to the Customs for authorization ; 
and after Customs authorization, the applicant 
shall retain the original copy, the duplicate copy 
shall be returned to the Bureau for further ex- 
amination. 

5. The import and export merchants, after 
having effected the import of goods, shall be 
required to proceed, within 30 days, with export 
procedures. The barter privilege shall be nulli- 
fied beyond the 30-day limit. 


6. Registered merchants living in ports within 
the South China area may apply at the port’s 
Bureau branch for the barter trading permission, 
provided such a port is an export-surplus port. 


Ocean Passengers River Passengers 


Total ocean steamer tonnage for Jan./Dec. 1950: 18,393,585 tons; total 


total: 23,377,337 tons. 


‘Tonnage Tonnage 
In Out In Out In Out In Out 

-. 659,582 651,394 122,834 123,338 23,583 19,547 37,529 29,769 
.. 824,239 828,696 163,345 168,147 21,952 21,564 48,496 52,620 

Te 763,702 769,097 207,847 207,465 4,887 9,066 63,887 : 
831,555 788,243 218,465 215,032 8,247 10,484 50,567 47,996 
718,120 754,561 195,137 195,883 6,291 8,570 38,690 44/919 
775,341 776,536 237,582 238,504 7,964 16,408 66,125 50,015 
.. 794,740 822,546 204580 206,368 5,408 8,130 78,176 61,298 
se 894.312 855;552; 252/398) ~~ 247,517 4,247 7,403 57,168 60,491 
.- 796,902 833,941 197,655 196.611 4,778 7,570 52,673 53,501 
F 739,200 699,945 210,817 210,687 3,631 Lie sues 63,514 76,022 
735,225 784,530 208,036 209,967 2,354 6,321 90,460 100,787 
.. 695,411 742,329 239,774 239,599 5,654 6,817 79,581 91,256 
a 743,242 732,067 213,629 214.398 2,983 5,098 79,115 86,882 
c 686.920 699,998 160,44‘) LOG 02.0 3,459 19,769 58.416 58,477 
753,454 738,920 155,655 158,890 3,630 4,950 52,161 52,361 
+» 9,164,422 9,229,163 2,494,168 2,489,584 58,646 108,792 766,646 783,999 
river tonnage: 4,983,752 tons; grand 


Total ocean passengers: 167,438; total river passengers: 783,999; grand total: 951,437. 
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‘Such imported goods may be permitted entrance 
into other ports within the South China area 
for marketing; but the Branch bureau must 
forward a duplicate copy of the permit direct to 
the port of entry’s bureau for reference to facil- 
itate such imports. 


7. Traders, undertaking foreign trade, shall 
be required to aim at an equilibrium between 
the values cf imports and exports, In case of 
an import or export excess, the following two 
points shall be applied: 


a. In case of an import-excess, the surplus 
part shail be made up by the next export which 
is still bound by the original time limit of 30 
‘days. 


b. Export-excess shall be limited to only below 
five per cent and the excess part shall, be re- 
ported to the Bank of China for undergoing 
foreign exchange procedures, 


8. Exporters who have no facilities to im- 
port, may transfer their import quota on the 
link system to importers. However, importers 
shall be required to fill up three copies of the 
“Foreign Exchange Transfer Certificates.’ The 
Bureau shall retain one copy for filing, the other 
two copies shall be kept by the exporters and 
importers concerned respectively. 


The importers, then, upon prédduction of the 
“Foreign Exchange Transfer Certificates’ shall 
proceed with the application for import approval 
to fill up five copies of the “‘Application Form 
for Imports Under Barter.’’ Upon approval by 
the Bureau, the importers shall be required to 
send one copy to the Bank of China and one 
to the Maritime Customs. ‘While the Bureau 
retains one copy, the importers shall hold the 
original copy as well as duplicate copies. Having 
effected the imports, the importers shall transfer 
the duplicate copy to the exporters. 


9. The exporters shall be reauired to complete 
exports within 30 days after the importers have 
undertaken imports. However, procedures as 
required for export applications shall be taken 
up with the Bureau before imports are efiected. 
The applicant for exports shall be required to 
fill up ‘“‘Application Form for Exports under 
Barter’’ in addition to the presentation of other 
documents. Upon approval, the exporters shail 
send one copy each to the Bank of China and 
the Maritime Customs, while the Bureau shall 
retain one copy. 


10. Permits for exports and imports shail 
bear the red stamp of the South China Foreign 
Trade Control Bureau, 

11. Tke above regulations shall be only ap- 
plicable to ports where branch offices of the 
South China Foreign Trade Control Bureau are 
situated. 

12. The above regulations shall take effect 
immediately after its publication and the South 
China Foreign Trade Control Bureau reserves 
the right to make timely modifications. 


Philippine Capital Requirements 

A recent survey by the Central Bank 
of the Philippine estimates that P976 
million (US$488 million) will be 
required over a_ period of five years, 
ending in 1954, for capital expenditure 
in noncommercial fields. Of the total, 
P420 million will be needed to cover 
dollar costs of imports distributed as 
agriculture P181 million, industry 
P1i9 million, mining Pili million, 
transportation and communication P91 
miilion, public works P18 million. 
Peso requirements in these fields are 
estimated as follows: agriculture P374 
million, industry P93 million, mining 
Pil million, transportation and com- 
munications P23 million, public works 
P55 million. 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


Dullness was the outstanding feature 
of the Hongkong commodity markets 
last week. The flurry and excitement 
of earlier weeks had given way to a 
feeling of frustration and anxiety as 
to how to procure supplies. This an- 
xiety not only hung over future orders 
from Europe, but also overlaid the 
procurement of commodities from 
China, where the reintroduction of the 
barter system has practically cut in 
half all. such dealings. 


The rumoured embargo by the 
French government of shipments of 
metals to China and Hongkong had a 
marked effect, particularly as uncer- 
tainty was felt in regard to previously 
placed orders. The rumour was 
prompty contradicted by the French 
authorities in Hongkong, and ap- 
parently was based upon the inability 
of French manufacturers at present to 
cope with fresh orders, but neverthe- 
less it pointed to what may happen in 
the future if the United Nations decide 
to stigmatise China as an aggressor in 
Korea. 


Cotton Yarn 


Slackness chjaracterised the cotton 
yarn market last week. Prices showed 
a decline, particularly in Indian yarns, 
and in most cases seilers were unwill- 
ing to release their goods while buyers 
he:d back hoping for a further drop 
with the approach of Chinese New 
Year. Shangnai yarns, after showing 
a turther increase in 20’s as a result 
of limited supplies tell at the close of 
the market: Shanghai 20’s_ Blue 
Phoenix rose to $2100 per bale and 
buver Moon to $2000, closing respec- 
tively at $2000 and $1950; sz’s Flying 
‘liger was quoted at $2300; 40’s Golden 
City was offered at $2860; 42’s Water 
Moon sold at $3100 per bale. Indian 
yarn was in demand by Pakistani 
dealers, but as transactions were on 
the small side prices were not affected: 
Gokak 20’s soid tor $1750 per bale, 
Cocatoo brand was quoted at $1880, 
Madura Mills was otfered at $1920, 
Mysore Spinning & Még. Ltd. at $1800 
per bale and Dawn Mills at $1750, 
while Krishna Kumar Mill fetl to 
$1700 per bale. Locally made yarns 
showed a drop at first although later 
prices were higher: Red. Rose 20’s sold 
at $206U and $2030 per bale, and later 
sales were made at $2150; Flying Fish 
zU’s were quoted at $205U per bale and 
ended at $2150. 


Cotton Piece Goods 


The cotton piece goods market was 
also dull, very few transactions taking 
place. ABC grey sheeting fell as low 
as $73 per bolt, Mammoth Bird’ was 
quoted at $82 and Frecious Jade fell 
to $75 per bolt; Japanese 2023 grey 
sheeting dropped to $81 and 2024 to 
$84 per bolt. White cloth saw a similar 
decline: Japanese 2003 sold at $80 and 
Three Peaches was quoted at $93 per 


bolt. 


Raw Cotton 

After showing an increase at the be- 
ginning of the week, quotations re- 
ceived from Pakistan for raw cotton 
dropped towards the close, NiTI-roller 
gin falling to Rs. 1700 per candy cif 
Hongkong, 289F-r.g. to Rs. 1720, 
4F-r.g. to Rs. 1680 and LSS-r.g. to Rs. 
1710 per candy. As local mills are 
obliged to rely mainly upon supplies 
from Pakistan, the reductions were 
welcomed as an indication that prices 
may becorne stabilized. On the local 
market prices remained unchanged: 
NT-roller gin was quoted at $4.20 per 
lb., LSS-r.g. stood at $4.10, 4F-r.g. at 
$3.90 and 289F-r.g. at $4.25 per lb. 
Some Egyptian cotton placed on the 
market sold at $4.80 per lb. 


Metais. 

The metal market opened in a quiet 
mood, with little demand from China, 
and prices on the whole fell slightly. 
Towards the close, however, the 
rumour, later denied by the French 
Consul in Hongkong, that France had 
placed an embargo upon the export of 
metals to Hongkong caused a stir, an- 
xiety being mainly in regard to ship- 
ments that had previously been order- 
ed from French manufacturers. Mild 
steel plates, with some transactions by 
dealers from China, rose to $160 per 
picul (133.3 lbs.) for 1/32” 4’x8’ and 
to $150 for 1/16” and 3/32”. Mild steel 
round bars with a shortage of spot 
holdings, rose to new heights: 40’ 5” 
to 1” were quoted at-the averaged 
price of $90 picul; local factories were 
in the market for angle bars 3/16” 
thick 14%” and 134”, the price of which 
improveed to $85 per picul. Galvd. iron 
sheets were steady, Japanese G31 3’x7’ 
selling at $16.50 per sheet and 3’x6’ G30 
being offered at $13.50. Continued 
buying demand from China sent up 
the price of galvd. iron wire, especial- 
ly as there is little hope of replenish- 
ment to any great extent in the near 
future: G22 sold at $175 per picul, G24 
fetched $180, G20 rose to $160 although 
low stocks prevented much business, 
G28 sold at $185 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals 


The rising tendency in the industrial 
chemicals market over the past few 
weeks slackened last week with few 
transactions taking place. ‘Crown’ 
brand quebracho extract sold at $1.85 
for spot while forwards were offered 
at $1.65 per lb. ‘Crescent’ caustic soda 
(ICI) fell to $380 per drum. Sulphur 
powder (USA) dropped to $52 per 
picul. Borax granulated 100-lb. bag 
sold at $55, and borax crystals fetched 
$100 per 1 cwt. bag. Paratfin wax 165° 
AMP 90-94 lbs. paper carton (USA) 
fell to $157 and $154 per picul and the 
100 kg. bag packing sold at $140 per 
picul, 
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Fertilizers 


Buyers from China of fertilizers 
were more or less inactive, and with 
the arrival of shipments from abroad, 
prices at first showed a decline: ICI 
‘black moon’ 100 kilo, sulphate of am- 
monia fell to $695 per ton for spot, 
USA ‘water buffalo’ brand was quoted 
at $670 per ton while USA ‘66’ brand 
100 lbs. gunny bag sold for $645 per 
ton for spot and later rose to $650 on 
spot sales. 


China Produce 


The stipulation by the Canton 
Foreign Trade Control Bureau that 
woodoil (tungoil) may only be export- 
ed after the receipt of the products for 
which it is to be bartered, has placed 
a heavy handicap upon trade in this 
commodity. Quantities arriving in the 
Colony are few and far between and 
with diminishing stocks price offers 
from Europe for woodoil in bulk rose 
to £263 per long ton c. & f. and in 
drums to £270 for shipment this 
month. Unfortunately, exporters could 
not take full. advantage of these offers 
through lack of sufficient supplies and 
no assurance that they would be forth- 
coming in time to fill requirements. 
Sales on the local market were made 
at $235 per picul and quotations were 
later raised to $240. Teaseed oil was 
also in demand and buyers voluntari- 
ly offered $230 per picul for 4% f.f.a. 
and later went up to $235, but sellers 
refused to take lower than $240; the 
export floor price in China has been 
raised lately as the result of a fall of 
about 20% .in production. Cassia oil 
continued its upward tendency, 80- 
85% c.a. being quoted at $3300 per 
picul. Aniseed oil had brisk sales, the 
price going up to $4550 per picul. 
Rapeseed oil was quoted at $170 per 
picul. 


Cassia lignea showed considerable 
variations in price due to low stocks: 
1 cwt. packing West River cassia lignea 
was offered at $105 per picul f.o.b., the 
80 lb. bale being quoted at $98/$100 
per picul. Cassia scraped was offered 
at $155 for the Honan product and 
Honan cassia unscraped sold at $146 
per picul. Rosin (East River) was 
quoted at $45 per picul. White ramie 
was quoted at $225 and green ramie 
at between $215 and $220 per picul. 
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Hongkong Industrial Report 


In December, 35 applications were 
received for the registration of fac- 
tories and workshops in the Colony, 18 
being on the Island and 17 in Kowloon 
and the New Territories; 4 registration 
certificates were cancelled (1 in HK. 
and 3 in K, and N.T.); 8 applications 
were refused (3 and 5) including 6 
premises for which no formal applica- 
tion for registration was made; 18 re- 
gistration certificates were issued (6 
and 12). 


The following list gives details of 
recorded and registered factories and 
workshops in December: 


M F _ Total 


1 Flashlight Torches 23 120 143 
1 Weaving (Cotton) 30 84 114 
1 Shipbuilding .. .. 106 bya loi lawl 
2 Rubber Wares .. 40 46 86 
6-Printing'; "7. | 3 60 5 70 
2 Electric Bulbs .. 46 18 64 
21 RHitting Fo. 5s ee, vol 31 62 
3.Saw)) (MGlis =... GL we 61 
2° Viaundry *iercts oaten ae 4 53 
| HOSsIeKyI™ ae = ce 6 40 46 
2 Metal Wares .... 35 10 45 
1 Dyeing’ Ge Gee 2e 5 29 
2 Engineering .. .. 20 °° .. 20 
1 Distillery MORES, RM 12 
1 Ore Refinery .. .. 4 ee 4 
28 552 368 920 


Two printing factories changed their 
names in December; one weaving 
factory changed its trade to that of a 
garment factory; 3 registered factories 
(1 soap, 1 foundry, 1 knitting) closed 
in December. 


In the October-December quarter of 
1950, 104 applications were received 
(35 in HK, 69 in K. & N.T.) compared 
with 109 in the last quarter of 1949; 
38 registration certificates were can- 
celled as against 34 in 1949; 8 applica- 
tions were refused compared with 18 
in 1949; 85 registration certificates 
were issued compared with 66 for 
October-December 1949; 27 unregis- 
tered factories closed down as against 
16 for 1949 (Oct.-Dec.). 


« 


‘As at December 31, 1950, 1244 fac- 
tories.and workshops were registered 
(357 in HK. and 887 in K. & N.T.) and 
328 applications were under considera- 
tion (155 and 173). Below are given 
the comparative figures with 1949: 


31.12.49 31.12.50 


Factories registered 991 1244 
Applications under 
consideration .. 284 328 
1275 1572 
Industrial Accidents 


During December, 50 cases of in- 
dustrial accidents, 37 of which were in 
registered factories and workshops,. 
were reported involving 50 persons. 
Of these cases, 6 were fatal, 2 being in 
registered factories and workshops. 
The causes were: 12 from machinery 
(1 fatal), all in registered factories; 1 
fatal from transport (jumping off a 
moving lorry), in a registered factory; 
1 fatal from an explosion of dynamite; 
2 from hot or corrosive substances (1 
in a registered factory); 10 from falls. 
(1 fatal), 7 being in registered fac- 
tories; 1 (in a registered factory) from 
striking against an object; 5 (3 in 
registered factories) from falling ob- 
jects; 3 from falls of earth (1 fatal); 
3 (1 fatal) from handling without 
machinery (1 in a registered factory); 
3 (all in registered factories) from 
hand tools; 9 (8 in registered fac- 
tories) from miscellaneous causes. 


